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Art. I. The Character of Moses established for Veracity as an 
Historian, recording Events from the Creation to the Deluge. 
By the Rev. Joseph Townsend, M.A., Rector of Pewsey, Wilts. 
4to. pp.454. Withtwenty-one Plates. 31. 3s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1813. 


Wits unusual form, this volume is ushered into public notice 

by zavo Introductions. In the first, we are apprized that 
the work is the result of half a century of travel and geological 
research, of extensive and appropriate reading, and of per- 
sonal intercourse with some of the most eminent surveyors of 
rocks, mountains, and strata; and, in the second, we are ree 
minded of the dissonant sentiments of Cudworth and Huet 
with respect to the identity of Hermes and Moses. 

We are next presented with two chapters, the first of which 
treats of the genuineness of the Pentateuch; and the second, 
of the credibility of the Mosaic history, deduced from internal 
and external evidence. In these, however, we can discern 
neither novelty nor ingenuity of argumentation; nor can we 
refrain from intimating a suspicion, that the pious author has 
made a toilsome but fruitless parade of learning and philo- 
sophy. ‘That certain trains of events are recorded in our sacred 
books cannot be called in question; and that the occurrence 
of them, combined with subsequent traditions, ought to 
have convinced the Jews that the events themselves were ac- 
complished by the. immediate interposition of Heaven, will 
scarcely admit of ‘discussion: but the sceptic of the present 
day may call for proofs of the alleged miraculous facts, or of 


the inspiration of the books in which they are recorded. If. 


either of these points could be satisfactorily established, no 
candid inquirer could impeach the veracity of Moses as an his- 
torian: if, for example, he has furnished us with a transcript 
of real occurrences, we can obtain no more powerful evidence 
of divine agency; or, if it can be demonstrated that his nar- 
ratives were dittated by the superintending influence of Deity, 
the most pertinacious dogmatist must yield assent to their eruth, 
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however incompetent he may be to reconcile their spirit and 
tendency to his preconceived notions of an allwise and bene- 
volent Being. Had Mr. Townsend settled these fundamental 
principles, he might have spared himself and his readers the 
trouble of those tedious inductions, by which he labours to re- 
concile present appearances with the Mosaic account of the 
Creation and the Deluge ; because every rational mind must 
then have believed the scriptural record, independently of all ap- 
pearances whatever. He might then, too, have dispensed with 
the slight and obscure notices of the Jewish story which heathen 
writers have conveyed to us, the crude and fanciful legends of 
classical cosmogonies and mythology, and the absurd creeds of 
barbarous tribes, which, though they may present some general 
and remote points of resemblance to the outlines of the book 
of Genesis, furnish only conjectural and feeble evidence of 
their having proceeded from the same source. The very con- 
verse, indeed, of this latter supposition has been seriously 
maintained: but, granting that the impurer theogonies of 
subsequent periods were copied from the Mosaic writings, or 
borrowed from the traditions to which those writings gave rise, 
the question concerning the truth of the matters related still 
recurs, and we are left without a ray of biblical criticism to 
direct us to the history of the original documents. Nay, we 
are not distinctly apprized of some of the strongest objections 
which have been urged against the ascription of the books in 
question to Moses, and which we have more than once had 
occasion to examine in the long course of our professional 
career. We grant, indeed, that the observance of the seventh 
day of the week, in many countries of the world, seems to be- 
speak affinity with the Jewish institutions : but the leading rea- 
son, which the sacred text assigns for the hallowing of that day, 
is not unattended with difficulty ; since it implies a repose from 
labour, as if fatigue could be attributed to Omnipotence, or as 
if a spirit of boundless benignity required to pause in doing 
good. 

The analogy between the golden age and the state of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise is somewhat forced; at least, we cannot 
easily suppose that the former was suggested” by the latter, 
since the one refers to the condition of the whole race, and the 
other only to the two progenitors of the stock. In the one 
case, also, the change from happiness to misery is represented 
as instantaneous; and, in the other, we have intermediate 
stages of blended good and evil. ‘The golden, silver, brazen, 
and iron ages may, in fact, be considered as mere poetical 
embellishments of a very prevalent but erroneous notion, that 
the human race has gradually dwindled and degenerated both 
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in physical and mental properties, and that ‘* the former days 
were better than these.” ‘The other instances of coincidence, 
between the Mosaic account of the fall of man and the opinions .- 
and tales of antient and modern heathens, appear to us to be 
so faint or fanciful that they cannot be seriousiy maintained in 
the way of argument. Neither can we allow that the idea of 
sacrifice, with a view to propitizte the wrath of imaginary deities, 
is not natural to man, when placed in a state of ignorance and 
superstition ; or that the savage practice of immolating human 
victims originated in a positive command from heaven. ‘To the 
same exalted source the author is willing to trace the practice 
of paying tithe: but, at this rate, we might attribute every hu- 
man institution of extensive prevalence to direct communica- 
tions with the Supreme Being. 

Proceeding in the same strain of reasoning, Mr. Townsend 
enters on the grand theme of his labours, namely, the Deluge ; 
and, in his accustomed manner,—without stopping to inquire 
whether the passage which describes this event may not be in- 
terpreted allegorically, whether it may not allude to some vio- 
lent but partial inundation, whether the dimensions of the ark 
were commensurate to the tranquil maintenance of all the land- 
animals and birds which were directed to occupy its compart- 
ments, whether the windows of this vessel could transmit light, 
and withstand the pressure of the enormous torrents from above, 
&c.,—he quietly appeals to the fables of antient mythology, 
and to the mention of a flood, of some sort, in the scattered 
notices which have been transmitted to us respecting the super- 
stitions of different countries : 


‘ Traditional reports have been collected and brought forwards by 
every apologist for revelation, from the first ages of Christianity to 
the present day, and may be referred to in Stillingfleet, Gale, and Ram- 
say: but independently of divine authority, the most convincing evi- 
dence is to be sought for in the records which remain engraved in the 
deepest mines, and on the most elevated mountains. 

‘ In the display I am about to make of this natural evidence, 
scattered over the surface of the earth, I shall simply state my facts, 
and then examine what inferences may fairly be derived from them. 
And for this purpose, I shall first explore one small tract of country, 
that the attention of the young geologist may not be distracted by a 
multiplicity of objects crowding at once upon his view. When he 
has surveyed this island, he may be the better qualified for more lis. 
tant excursions, and be able to compare its strata and extraneous 
fossils with those of every other portion of the globe. He will be 
thus prepared to follow me in my general conclusion, and will be 
—— that the Mosaic account of the deluge is agreeable to 
truth.’ 
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‘The strata which are particularized are those of chalk, sand, 
the superior oolite, calcareous grit, coral rag, Kelloway rock, 
coru brash, forest marble, the great oolite, the inferior oolite, lyas, 
red ground, coal and subjacent strata; under which last are in- 
cluded: mountain lime-stone, irony, argillaceous and siliceous schist, 
pudding-stone, porphyry, gneiss, micaceous schist, and granite. 
¢ Between these occasionally basalt appears, but not in the 
vicinity of Bath. — Such is the usual succession of strata; but 
i some places the intermediate beds are wanting, and therefore 
at Chard the chalk and lyas meet together; and the oolite re- 
clines in Portland on the lyas beds, but at Mells upon the 
mountain lime-stone.’ 

It is shewn that an arrangement nearly similar takes place in 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland ; and that an analogous structure 
of the superficial parts of the globe has been observed in 
Franeé, Spain, and various other countries. ‘This simple fact, 
if accurately ascertained, may suggest practical results of the 
greatest utility, whatever be the inferences which theorists 
may be inclined to deduce from them. ‘The thickness of the 
strata, it is admitted, is subject to great varieties, whether we 
compare them with one another or with themselves in different 
places: but an attempt is made to calculate, as nearly as it is 
possible, their usual thickness in the west of England, and on 
our southern coasts. : 


.© The chalk has been commonly estimated at three hundred feet. 
At Selbovrn, in Hampshire, this, by actual measurement, has been 
found, as Mr. White informs us, to be its thickness: On Canford 
Heath, in Dorsetshire, it is two hundred and eighty feet. In the 
Isle of Wight it has been laid open to the depth of two hundred feet; 
but at Slindon, near Chichester, Lord Newburgh’s well is sunk 
three hundred and twenty feet, in chalk. At Sline House, near 
Warlingham, in Surrey, Mr. Banion sunk his well three hundred 
and twenty-six feet, through the chalk, and yet his house is not on 
the hill, but in the bottom. At Sanderstead the wells are three 
hundred and sixty feet deep. At Wimbledon six hundred feet, in- 
cluding the superincumbent alluvial beds. In Kent, by the assistance 
of my valuable friend General Donkin, I have been particularly for- 
tunate in procuring measurements of four wells, on the chalk ridge, 
near Sittingbourne. At Torry Hill, on the summit of the ridge, 
the well is three hundred and sixty-three feet deep, and the water rises 
sixty feet in the well. 

¢ A mile further on the same ridge, at Minsted, Mr. Patterson’s 
well is three hundred and ten feet deep, and contains seven feet of 
water. 

¢ Mr. Tylden’s well, at Milsted, a mile lower down, is two hundred 
and twenty-eight feet deep, and the water rises fifty feet. 

‘ At Sittingbourne the wells are twenty feet deep; and below 

Sittingbourne the springs~break out. 
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¢ Tnvall these wells, the water undoubtedly flows on the same bed 
of clay which appears under the chalk in the higher parts of 
Wiltshire. 


¢ These wells are sunk in chalk, and the well-diggers find water 


“before they get throuh the bed, that is, when the pressure of water 


upwards overcomes the resistance of the chalk to its ascent. ‘This 
perfectly accords with the well-known laws of Hydrestatics. 

‘ The well at Dover Castle was sunk three hundred and sixty feet 
through the cliff, and contained twenty-one feet of water in September, 
1784. Lord Spencer’s well, at Maidstone, is the same depth. 

‘{ have no doubt, therefore, that the whole thickness of the chalk 
stratum is more than four hundred feet. My valuable friend, Mr. 
Parkinson, states the upper bed at six hundred and fifty feet.’ 


The sand-beds, taken together, are supposed to be not less 
than 300 feet in thickness; the superior oolite, in some places, 
20, and in others 4o feet; the calcareous grit and the coral rag 
seem to vary from 8 to 30 feet, each; the Kelloway rock, from 
3 to 6; the corn-brash, near Bath, does not exceed 12; the 
forest marble is at least 403 the great oolite, in its thickest por- 
tions, 140; the inferior oolite, about 40, and its subjacent sand 
not much less ; the lyas (blue and white) has in some places been 
penetrated through 60 feet, though some of the upper beds are 
wanting ; the red ground, comprehending its marl-beds, grit- 
rocks, &c., has been found of various thicknesses, from 100 
to 180 feet, or even more. 


‘ Beyond the limits (says Mr. T.) which I have traced, it is not 
easy to ascertain the thickness of the several strata which remain 
hereafter to be noticed. First, because, being hard, they have’ not, 
to the same degree as the preceding strata, been subject to attrition. 
Secondly, because the spirit of adventure, on which deep perforations 
must depend, has been chiefly confined to districts, where either coal 


strata or the precious metals have been found.’ 


The natural dip of the superior strata is to the S. E., which 
is the prevailing inclination in almost every part of Europe : 
but the coal-strata dip in various directions ; and, beyond them, 
in proceeding westward, the schistose strata either dip to the 
N. W. or assume a nearly vertical position. ‘The author enters 
into various particulars relative to the rapidity of the dip in the 
several strata, as far as he has been able to determine it by 
accurate admeasurement ; and with his domestic data he com- 
pares appearances in different parts of the world. ‘The range 
or direction of the strata, as discovered by the horizontal 
section, is found, in this country, to be generally N. E. and 
5S. W.; and the same observation seems to be applicable to 
other regions that have been geologically explored. In the 
more specific illustration of this latter position, the British 
strata again pass in review; and the coal-fields, or elliptical 
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basins of coal and mountain lime-stone, are enumerated and 
delineated witha considerable degree of interest and minuteness. 

A section is next devoted to the dassetting and dislocations of 
the strata. The dasset or crep of a stratum is its termination 
at the surface; and this termination, if bold, elevated, and 
abrupt, is called the scarp. ‘he crop, owing to the weather- 
ing of the materials, the mouldering of an elevated scarp, the 
deficiency of the superior portion of a bed, &c., is not always 
easily detected. In mountainous countries it is remarked, 
that every ridge, or chain, has on one side a gentle slope, whilst 
the opposite is either steep or even precipitous. ‘The angle 
(which) these slopes inclose depends on the tenacity of the 
materials which originally composed the scarp. If these are 
hard, the angle will be acute ; if soft, it will be proportionably 
obtuse. Hence it is, that even in countries which are new to 
him, the skilful observer will, at the greatest distance, judge 
what substances compose the hills and mountains which pre- 
sent themselves to view.’ 

From these and other general observations, Mr. Townsend 
passes to the indications of the bassetting of several of our 
native strata, the various peculiarities attending them, and some 
of those striking appearances for which several writers con- 
veniently account by the term dislocation. A register of such 
appearances is, at all events, desirable ; and, as Mr. ‘Townsend 
usually employs the provincial terms applied to the substances 
described, his work may prove avery valuable guide to mincr- 
alogists who have an opportunity of surveying the tracts to which 
he refers. Moreover, as several of the localities specified occur 
in the neighbourhood of Bath and Bristol, they are readily ac- 
cessible to contemplation, and may furnish agreeable occupa- 
tion to the geological visitants of those much frequented places. 
Numerous faults in collieries are also here pointed out, and 
attributed to tie dislocation and disruption of strata; as are the 
fissures and caverns in mountain lime-stone, detached bowlders 
of granular quartz, fragments of granite, &c. Mr. ‘Townsend 
is particularly sollicitous to. prove that such blocks have not 
been detached by coinmon land-floods, or torrents; but may 
they not have resulted from the decomposition of the softer 
matters in which they were originally involved? That preci- 
pitous mountains and abrupt cliffs are the effect of some viclent 
disruption of their former continuity may, or may not, be con- 
sistent with fact: but we can also conceive that their present 
appearance may be that of their original formation, whether 
they proceeded from volcanic fire, or from other causes which 
our limited faculties are inadequate to explain. Even the cir- 
cumstance of encrini, and the relics of corals which rer 
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affect the tropical latitudes, being found in the lime-stoge of 
northern Europe, is no unequivocal proof of extensive and 
stupendous catastrophes; since the phenomena in question may, 
with at least equal plausibility, be ascribed to changes in the 
constitutional temperature of our planet. 

That portion of the work, which describes the extraneous 
fossils of our own and other countries, will be found highly 
deserving of perusal ; especially by those who are strangers to 
the writings of De Luc, Pallas, Saussure, Parkinson, &c. 
Among the relics belonging to the inferior oolite, the M/adre- 
pora cinerascens is thus specified : 


¢ The coral bed contains the Madrepora cinerascens, which is 
found recent in the Indian seas. One of these curious petrifactions 
was standing upright more than five feet high, and expanding nearly 
six feet, with a double cup, much fractured, but no fragment is 
scattered to a distance. It was, A.D. 1802, examined by several 
gentlemen. ‘The remains are to be seen near Midford, in the lane 
leading from thence to South Stoke. In its cavities it contains 
numerous coated mytili, with their cables covered by a crust, on 
some of which corals have begun to build,’ 


Mr. Townsend’s descriptive catalogue of animal and veget- 
able remains is, however, far more extensive and minute than 
the purpose of his argument required. His suggestions con- 
cerning lime-stone, that is generally reputed primitive, are not 
unworthy of consideration : 


‘In no part of Great Britain have I seen a primitive lime-stone, 
that is, such a lime-stone as in none of its beds contains extraneous 
fossils. I have indeed seen many rocks which do not readily exhibit 
the fossils (which) they contain, unless these have been brought to 
a by polishing. Alternating with such beds, we find others, in 
which shells and corals axe extremely rare, or which seem to be 
composed entirely of calcareous paste, as in our lyas, whose fossils 
are confined principally to its intermediate beds of clay. 

‘ In the most perfect of Italian marbles, we have indeed no extra- 
neous fossils, but it does not therefore follow that such rocks are 
primitive. ‘They are in the vicinity of granite. They border on 
basalt, and other volcanic productions. ‘They have not the least re- 
semblance to our mountain lime-stone, or other calcareous rocks, 
formed evidently by subsidence in water. They are semi-pellucid, and 
in their fracture have a crystalline appearance. 

‘ These circumstances have long since made me suspect the agency 
of fire, and now the experiments of Sir James Hall confirm my suspi- 
cions. He has had the goodness to shew me some of his marble, pro- 
duced by fusion under pressure, equal in its appearance to the Italian. 
The term primitive lime-stone seems therefore to be improper, and 
the reason why no extraneous fossils are to be found in the Carrara’ 
marble may be, that the whole mass of this carbonate has been 


in fusion.’ 
O04 Mr. T.’s 
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. Mp. T.’s main object, in, exhibiting a copious enumeration of 
organized remains in a petrified state, js to prove that our pre- 
sent-continents were, for ages, covered by the waters of the 
ocean; a position which few intelligent naturalists will be dis- 
posed to controvert : but that the shifting of the channel of the 
$eay and its diffusion over its present beds, constituted the 
phznomenon of the deluge recorded by Moses, may not be so 
readily conceded either by the geologist or the divine, It is 
true, indeed, that the term days has been construed into periods 
of indefinite duration, so as to allow ample time for the conso- 
lidation of the strata: but, if we make thus free with the 
_ pointed and precise language of Scripture, where are we to 
stop, or how shall we draw the line between literal and figura- 
tive interpretation? Again, the ark seems to have quietly re- 
posed on known ground; while the olive-leaf, plucked by the 
dove, and the vineyard planted by Noah, would indicate. 
return to the former physical condition of things. In short, if 
the flood universally prevailed over our planet, and to the 
height of fifteen cubits above the highest mountain, we must 
believe it as a miracle, and not vainly attempt to explain it by 
any reference to the known and established laws of nature. 
: Hoss the section on Springs, we learn that they follow the 
courses of their containing strata; a doctrine of much practical 
import to landholders and engineers, but which seems to have 
no immediate connection with the Mosaic account of the 
Deluge. — Vallies are represented as the effect of subsidence, 
and not erosion ; consequently, as originating in the débacle of 
the Deluge, and not in the slow but incessant waste produced 
by the attrition of rivers. Yet the converse of the proposition 
is, perhaps, equally tenable. | 
Under the article Consolidation of Strata, the attention is prin- 
cipally directed to the process of petrifaction, which Mr. 
‘Townsend 1# particularly sollicitous to ascribe to aqueous 
deposition, and not to igneous fusion. Now, we are not cer- 
tain that either hypothesis will satisfactorily explain all the 
phzenomena}; and, perhaps, the idea of chemical conversion, sug- 
gested by Patrin, is less chimerical than we might, at first 
sight, suppose. At any rate, we must believe that, in many in- 
stances, the process of si/ification, whatever it may be, takes place 
with great rapidity. Some specimens of wood-stone, for 
example, exhibit not only the most entire organization, with’ 
the shades of each fibre, his worms, which-are themselves con-’ 
verted into agate, with their external surface whitish and. 
opaque, and their interior characterized by waving zones, of 
different tints, pourtraying the intestines. ‘Che annual circles of 
the wood, and the medullary prolongations from the centre a 
the 
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the circumference, are distinctly traceable ; and it is particularly 
worthy of remark that the only unsilicified parts are precisely 
those whieh had suffered decomposition. At Naufle, near Grig- 
non, have been found morsels of agatized wood, which contain a 
multitude of the larvz of insects, retaining their natural form. 
In others, the caterpillars are observed to be moveable in their 
cavities ; a circumstance which is not easily reconcileable to the 
infiltration of aquatose fluid that would have consolidated the 
mass. Saussure informs us that the cabinet of M. Annone, at 
Basil, includes a fossil crab, of which even the ova, under the 
tail, are petrified. Some petrified fruits might likewise be 
quoted, on the present occasion ; particularly the fossil walnuts 
of Lons-le-Saunier, which were found at the depth of 180 feet, 
in an old salt-brine pit. The shell and rhind retained the lig- 
neous texture, while the kernel was converted into silex. In 
Davila’s catalogue, mention is made of similar specimens, found 
in Piedmont: of which the colour and appearance are so little 
changed, that a person would be tempted to eat them, though 
the inner part of the shell presents not the smallest vestige of 
infiltration. ‘The case of Trajan’s bridge over the Danube, 
which Mr. Townsend cites with perfect complacency, needs 
not to be regarded as an exception to this view of the subject 5 
for we can easily conceive siliceous incrustation or deposition 
taking place very slowly, and being, in fact, a very different 
process from the transmutation of large trunks of trees into 
stony matter, by the union of aériform fluid with the elements 
of an organized body. Or, if the petrifying progress must be 
measured by that of the incrustation just mentioned, its extreme 
tardiness would denote a higher degree of antiquity than the 
author had probably contemplated, or than would suit the exi- 
gencies of his theory. 

The operating causes of the dislocation of strata are here attri- 
buted to the joint agency of fire and subterranean currents of 
water. ‘That the first of these has exerted more powerful and 
extensive influence than many have imagined will be readil 
admitted: but every candid inquirer will be disposed to have 
recourse to some cause of more uniform and simultaneous ope- 
ration, in order to account for the inclination of strata which 
pervade whole countries. ‘The effects produced by subterrane- 
ous currents of water are thus explained : 


‘ A different species of dislocation, wholly unconnected with the 
preceding, has been noticed on the northern extremity of Lansdown 
and at Derry Hill. Such dislocations are extremely common. To 
understand their nature, we must call to mind, what has been said of 
strata, and of springs, and must consider, what is passing at the pre- 


sent moment in the bosom of the ocean. ; 
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‘ We have ‘seen, that the copiousness of springs depends on the 
extent and thickness of the filtrating strata, and that these strata are 
inclined to the horizon. We have likewise seen, that in cases of rup- 
- ture and dislocation in the strata, springs may break out either 
laterally, as at Calstone and Pottern, or perpendicularly upwards, 
as in every country in which quicksands appear. But should the 
stratum of water, produced by rains and dew ona considerable ex. 
panse of country, and filtrating through its proper bed, «s, for in. 
stance, through the sand immediately under chalk, or through the 
great free-stone rock between Bath and’ Bradford, find either no 
vent, or one not sufficient to exhaust its contents in the formation of 
springs and rivers; it must continue to descend over its inclined 
plain of clay, in its progress towards the centre of the earth, till 
the top covering, unable to support its pressure, shall give way, 
and a disruption shall take place. This must naturally happen ~ 
where, in the bed of the ocean, the incumbent mass of rock is ‘east 
considerable. | 

.* The consequence of this disruption and discharge of water, will 
be a current in the direction of the filtrating stratum, dependent on 
the quantity of rain and subject to alternations whenever the supply 
proceeds from 4 countty, which has its seasons of drought and rain, 
As the direction of the dip varies in different parts of the globe, so 
must the direction of the currents, meaning always, not the superfi- 
cial, affecting navigation, but the ground currents perceptible only 
by the plumb line. 

‘ Now, although we cannot look into the deep, we may be certain, 
what must be the effects produced by submarine torrents rushing 
from their beds and pouring forth their copious streams into the 
ocean. They are two-fold, for first the momentum acquired in a 
long and rapid descent is not readily destroyed. This we observe in 
the waters of the Rhone, which for many leagues pursue their course 
in the Mediterranean Sea, perfectly fresh, without the most minute 
admixture of salt water. But if such be the momentum in the 
waters of the Rhone, how much greater must be that of torrents 
rolling down much steeper descents; and what a battering ram 
must they present to opposing strata of argil, sand, or other soft 
materials. Such materials must be washed away, and conse- 
qrently the superincumbent strata, even of the hardest rocks, must 
all. 

‘ But in the second place, such a plentiful supply of water, once 
in motion, must inevitably dislocate much of the filtrating stratum, in 
which it was collected, with the clay on which it glides, and thereby 
let down the superincumbent strata. 

‘ This process is taking place in the present ocean, and may have 
existed in the former. But, however the effect in question may 
have ‘been produced, certain it is, that superior strata were under- 
mined, and that considerable incroachments were made on the inferior 
strata by which numerous superincumbent beds sunk down. Such 
incroachments cannot have been produced by the common agents of 
destruction, rain, dews, frost, and wind. They must, therefore, 
have originated in the attrition of inferior currents, however omer 
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whilst these strata and the now habitable parts of the globe were co- 


vered by the sea. 

‘ The scattered fragments of the dislocated strata being perpetually 
in motion, and agitated by oe currents, may have formed 
shingle, precisely like the alternations of the tides, on our sea shores, 
and the same operation may have produced bowlder-stones, which 
cannot have been formed by land floods and torrents. 

‘ On these scattered fragments, some angular, others, by agitation 
and attrition, rounded, various substances, such as clay, sand, broken 
shells, or the paste of these, having been deposited, may have given 
birth to breccia and pudding-stone.’ 


‘The observations on Dr. Hutton’s Theory of the Earth, 
which follow next in course, are prefaced by the ascription of 
motives to the author of that theory, who can no longer answer for 
himself. Mr.'T. says, ¢ He was notan Atheist; but, as far as 
we can judge by his writings, a firm believer in the wisdom and 
power of the Creator. His object, therefore, in this work, was 
not to establish atheism, but to justify his unbelief in Revelation, 
and to make converts to his infidel opinions.’ If sincere and en- 
lightened divines have openly maintained that the Bible was 
not destined to instruct us in the principles of physical science, 
and that the interests of Revelation cannot be affected by the 
highest antiquity which can be assigned to the existence of the 
globe, we may charitably presume that Dr. Hutton’s investi- 
gations were prompted by the purest zeal for truth, and that 
the idea of disturbing the faith of the narrow-minded inter- 
preters of Scripture was beneath his notice.— In Mr. Townsend’s 
review of this celebrated theory, several forcible objections to 
some of its leading principles are stated; and we much mis- 
take if difficulties of equivalent weight will not be found to 
press on every theory of the earth that has been hitherto pro- 
posed. At all events, the discussion of the two rival systems 
of fire and water has been too frequently agitated, to afford 
either instruction or amusement to our philosophical readers. 

In the section on Chronometers, the existence of Delta soils 
at the mouths of rivers, — accretions at the entrance of rivers 
into great lakes, — the gradual conversion of lesser lakes into 
marshes, and then into meadows, — the recent formations of 
peat-earth, — the choaking of bays, creeks, and zestuaries, — the 
retrocession of the Baltic, &c., are adduced as so many phy- 
sical proofs that the origin of our continents is not more.antient 
than the period of the Deluge: but the advocates for the inde- 
finite antiquity of the world may allege that these measurable 
diminutions of the quantity of fluid are, comparatively, of 
yesterday, and that former waters may have repeatedly accu- 
mulated and receded in the lapse of ages. 
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Under the title of Geological Conjectures, the author first con- 
siders the changes which may have taken place in the interval 
between the general Deluge and our earliest records, and which 
may have been such ‘ as to render it difficult for us to give a 
satisfactory answer to all the questions which have been pro- 
posed by infidels, respecting the very brief and compendious 
relation of our sacred records, when describing the universal] 
deluge.’ Such, for example, may have been the formation of 
many great alluvial flats, and the subsidence of large portions 
of land. Secondly, the shifting of the poles of the earth is 
shortly stated as not inconsistent with probability, though not 
“ essential to the explanation of the Deluge. —The third con, 
jecture is thus summarily dispatched : 


‘ In ascending up from granite, the first calcareous rock I have 
noticed is mountain lime-stone. This seems to be principally com- 
posed of the encrinus and a rich assemblage of corals. The species 
of. bivalves are comparatively few. The superior calcareous strata 
exhibit progressively a greater variety of animal productions, 

¢ This progress seems to indicate successive periods, and periods 
of uncertain length, which in Scripture language, as it is conjectured, 
may have been denominated days. Certain it is, that we have no 
other measure for tirse but the motion of bodies through a given 
space. Our moving body is the earth itself in its annual orbit and in 
its diurnal revolution, the latter of which is marked by the succession 
of night and day, that is, of darkness and of light. But as these are 
dependant on the sun, strictly speaking there could be neither of them 
before its existence ; yet, in perfect conformity to prophetic language, 
the term day may be referred to period in general, without meaning to 
restrict the word to its present acceptation.’ 


By this latitude of interpretation, notwithstanding its vague- 
ness, we may contrive to get rid of a formidable difficulty in 
the first chapter of Genesis: but, if we do not apply it with 
great moderation to the history of the flood, Noah and his at- 
tendants must have been well stricken in years before they came 
out of the ark. 

The fourth conjecture has a reference to the formation of 
chalk and flint. It is alleged that the former may have pro- 
ceeded from submarine volcanozation; and the latter, sometimes 
from filtration, and sometimes from igneous fusion.—Vthly, 
says Mr. Townsénd, ¢ granulated marble, by its crystalline ap- 
pearance, and by its vicinity to volcanic regions, leads me to 
acquiesce in the opinion of Sir James Hall, that it has passed 
through fire.’ 

A section of some length is devoted to the great Importance of 
Geology. First, it directs the landed proprietor to a judicious 
and: appropriate management of particular descriptions of soil; 
MESS , secondly, 
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secondly, it guides and facilitates the operations of the civil en- 
gineer, in conducting canals, and furnishing them with a per- 
manent supply of water ; ee it points out to builders the 
inaterials most suitable to their designs, and the spots in which 
wells may be found; fourthly, it is of eminent service to the 
commissioners of turnpike-roads, and the surveyors of high- 
ways; fifthly, it is of direct benefit to the brick-maker; sixthly, 
to the statuary and marble mason; seventhly, to the collectors 
of fulier’s earth ; eighthly, to coal-adventurers; and, ninthly, to 
mineral adventurers.—Far be it from us to impugn such obvious 
and salutary truisms: but really we cannot refrain from’ re» 
marking that they have nearly the same afhinity to the * Charac- 
ter of Moses,’ as the demonstration of the ass’s bridge, or the 
wind-mill of Pythagoras. 7 

In treating of the tenth head, however, Mr. Townsend, re- 
turns to the proper business of his treatise, and labours to incul- 
cate the existence of an essential connection between the science 
of geology and our immortal hopes. We most sincerely trust 
that the latter rest ona more firm foundation than the very im- 
perfect state of our knowlege relative to the structure and revo- 
lutions of our globe; that Neptunist and Plutonist may alike 
«inherit the kingdom ef heaven ;” and that, if the earth was 
ever wholly submerged in water, we may be piously allowed 
to ascribe such an awful visitation to the direct and miraculous 
interposition of the Deity, rather than anxiously seek to trace it 
to the operation of regular physical causes, or attempt’ to re- 
concile it with the obscure and scanty elements of human 
science. 

The futility of the argument for the antiquity of the -world, 


deduced from the strata of vegetable soil interposed between 


the lavas of volcanic districts, is justly exposed by the present 
writer: but he seems, on the other hand, to rely with too much 
confidence on the alleged fact that we can discern no traces of 
vegetable soil, except on the surface of the earth. ‘The ac- 
curacy of the fact itself may certainly be questioned, since, even 
if we reject the hypothesis of the vegetable origin of coal, it 
will not be denied that strata of peat-earth and surturbrand have 
been observed at considerable depths; and that the remains of 
trees and various plants indicate levels of vegetation consider 
ably lower than the present. Granting, however, that no such 
visible symptoms existed, it would still be within the range of 
possibility, nay, of probability, that they had been obliterated by 
subsequent changes and revolutions. 

Mr. T. apparently concludes his work by announcing the 
eventual appearance of another, ‘ On the Languages, Customs, 
and Manners of the human Race, as described in the Pentateuch, 

and 
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and in the most venerable Records of the Pagan World ;,-—when, 
Jo! another section, on ‘ Extraneous Fossils,’ takes the reader 
by surprize. Its object, however, is chiefly technical; namely, 
to best the purchasers of his book, -‘ by means of extraneous 
fossils, to distinguish the several strata of our island ;’ and, in 
this point of view, the plates and descriptions may doubtless 
prove of very considerable service. ‘The whole performance, 
indeed, bespeaks much industry and observation, and contains 
a great rae of important statements, relative especially to 
the geology of our own country: but, considered as a train of 
theological argumentation, it appears to us to be liable to 
objection. Some of the principal difficulties, for example, 
which have been proposed with regard to the inspiration of the ) 
books of the Old Testament, the record of the death of Moses, 
the faculty of articulate language ascribed to the Serpent, the 
apparent attribution of human speech and human passions to 
the Deity, the circumstance of Cain building a city, &c. &c., 
are wholly omitted; while the materials of several of the 
selected topics are spread into such indefinite diffusion, that 
the inferences which they were intended to support nearly 
vanish from contemplation, and the Character of Moses at length 
recurs to our recollection rather as the appended title than as / 
the subject of the volume. Of the propriety of any attempt to 

amalgamate the doctrines of Revelation with the discoveries of 

modern science, we entertain very serious doubts: but, if the 

truth of the former be supposed to derive confirmation from an 

appeal to the latter, we could wish to see that appeal conducted 

in a more luminous and connected manner than the present 

author has adopted. Muis. 








Art. II. Travels through Canada, and the United States of North 
America, in the Years 1806, 1807, and 1808. ‘T'o which are 
added, Biographical Notices and Anecdotes of some of the leading 
Characters in the United States. By John Lambert. With a 
Map and numerous Engravings. 2d Edition. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
pp- 1076. 11. 10s. Boards. Cradock and Joy. 1813. 


I’. appears that Mr. Lambert had long been desirous of visit- 
ing America, and of exploring the scenes which are ren- 
dered interesting in history by the names of a Wolfe and a 
Washington, before he was enabled to accomplish his wish. 
In the year 1806, however, his purpose was put in execution, 
and Canada was the first district that fell under his observation. 
He has appropriated a volume respectively to that province and 
to the United States, describing the former with great minute- 


ness, and marking his more rapid survey of the latter with a 
7 disposition 
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disposition to candour and impartiality. Without any predi- 
lection for the Americans nationally or individually, he 1s 
anxious to awaken his countrymen to a due sense of the grow- 
ing importance of a state which possesses so vast and fertile a 
territory, and the population of which increases with a rapidity 
unknown in the long settled countries of Europe. In adverting 
to the distinctive character of the Canadians and the inhabitants 
of the United States, he points out that the distance from British 
habits is much greater in the former: because, although for 
nearly sixty years they have been subject to our sway, they re- 
tain with very little diminution the language and habits of 
Frenchmen; while in the United States, notwithstanding a 
separation during a period somewhat longer than philosophical 
calculators allow to a generation of our species, and in spite of 
a very miscellaneous intercourse with the rest of the world, a 
decided predominance of British manners and customs still 
exists. 

On arriving at Quebec, Mr. L. was highly delighted with 
the beauty and magnificence of its landscape. ‘The view of that 
city, and of the surrounding country, presents to the approach- 
ing voyager an assemblage of almost every thing that is grand 
and picturesque. In front, 1s seen an immense projecting rock, 
covered with buildings rising gradually one above another, in 
the form of an amphitheatre; on the left, is Point Levi; on 
the right, the island of Orleans; and, farther on, the majestic 
chasm of Montmorency, with its snow-white-falls, is seen in 
an opening on the lofty shores of Beauport. The beauty of 
nature, however, is but indifferently seconded by the labour of 
art; and, on entering the town, the spectator experiences a 
disappointment somewhat similar to that of a traveller who is 
set down in the /enes of Constantinople, after he has approached 
that city by the canal of the Bosphorus. The streets of Quebec 
are, in general, so natrow and rugged, as scarcely to deserve the 
name; and this account applies unluckily to both the Upper 
and the Lower town, though the former is the less exceptionable 
of the two. ‘The Lower town is built by the water-side along 
the base of the mountain; the Upper stands on the summit of 
a stupendous rock, and is approached by a street which winds 
i a serpentine direction up the ascent, but is so steep as to 
require no small exertion to traverse it, particularly as only a 
part of it is paved. A more direct communication takes place 
by a long flight of steps, which, however, in winter, are very 
hazardous, and have consequently obtained the significant name 
of Breakneck-stairs : 


‘ The markets of Quebec are well supplied with every thing the 
country aflords. In summer the following articles are brought to 
market 
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market by the Habitans, and generally sold at the prices affixed to 
them 
¢ Sterling money. 
- Beef per Ib. 14d. to 4d. 
Mutton per |b. 4d. to 6¢.; per sheep 8s. to 10s. 
Meat. < Lamb per quarter 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
Veal 6d. to 7d. per lb. 
. Pork 5d. to 6d. per lb. 
‘Turkeys per couple 3s. 6d. to 5s. 





Fowls do. Is. 3d. to 25. 
Poultry | Chickens do. nd. to 10d. 
and < Geese do. 25. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
Game. | Partridges do. 10d, to 15d. 
Pigeons per doz. 1s. 6d. to 45. 
Hares each 6d. to od.’— 


¢ As soon as the river between Quebec and the island of Orleans 
is frozen over, a large supply of provisions is received from that island. 
The Canadians at the commencement of winter kill the greatest part 
of their stock, which they carry to market in a frozen state. The in- 
habitants of the towns then supply themselves with a sufficient quan- 
tity of poultry and vegetables till spring, and keep them in garrets 
or cellars. As long as they remain frozen, they preserve their good- 
ness, but they will not keep jong after they have thawed. I have 
eaten turkeys in April which have been kept in this manner all the 
winter, and found them remarkably good. Before the frozen pro- 
visions are dressed, they are always laid for some hours in co/d water, 
which extracts the ice; otherwise, by a sudden immersion in hot 
water, they would be spoiled. 

‘ The articles of life are certainly very reasonable ia Canada; but 
the high price of house-rent and European goods, together with the 
high wages of servants, more than counterbalances that advantage.’ 


The export of corn forms a regular branch of business in 


Canada, but varies in course according to the currency of the 
British market : 


' € The following statement will exhibit the fluctuating demand for 
wheat, biscuit, and flour, from 1796 to 1808: 





1796 | 1799 1802 1807 1808 
‘Wheat—Bushels 3,106 | 128,870 | 1,010,033 | 234,543 | 186,708 
Flour—Barrels | 4,352} 14,475|  28,301| 20,424 | 42,462 
Biscuit—Cwt. | 3,882] 20,535] 22,051] 28,047] 32,587’ 



































The most flourishing of all periods of. the Canada trade was 
the interval of three or four years between the stoppage of the 
/ Navigation of the United States by the Embargo Act, and their 
declaration of war against us in June 1812. This, however, 
being mecessarily temporary, the attention of the inquirer 
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should be fixed, in preference, on the fur-trade, which seems to 
be the great or permanent occupation of mercantile capital. in 
this part of America. It fell into the hands of English mer- 
chants immediately after the conquest and cession of the pros 
vince, and was for several years prosecuted by individuals on 
their separate account: but, about thirty yee ago, an association 
was formed, which, under the name of the North-west Com- 
pany, has pursued this difficult trafic to a much greater 
extent than it could have been carried by unconnected 
merchants. The Company having no exclusive privilege, a 
second association took place, and was conducted separately for 
a considerable time: but, in late years, their capitals have been 
united, and the number of persons interested in the con- 
cern is said to exceed forty ; while their clerks, travellers, and 
Indian servants, amount to upwards of three thousand. ' The 
capital employed is unavoidably large, on account of the slow- 
ness of the returns : é 


‘ The trade is now pushed to the very extremity of the continent ; 
from the coast of Labrador to the Pacific Ocean, extending to the 
northward beyond the arctic circle. The goods sent up annually from 
Montreal, for the barter of furs from the Indians, are upwards of 
four years before they produce a return. The dangers and difficulties 
attending’ the transportation of these aticles so many thousand miles 
across rivers, lakes, and portages, have been so well described by Sir 
Alexander M‘Kenzie, in his history of the fur trade, that it is un- 
necessary for me to detail. them here; it is sufficient to say that they 
surpass any thing that can be formed in idea, by persons who never 
explored the vast expanse of waters, the gloomy and interminable fo- 
rests, which cover the extensive dominions of British North America. 

‘ There is another association established within these few years, 
called the The South-west or Michillimakinak Company: some of 
the partners in this association have also shares in the North-west Com- 
pany, but the general concern is totally separate. The South-west 
merchants pursue their trade across the lakes Ontario and Erie, and 
down the rivers Illinois, Ohio, and Mississippi, in the territory of the. 
United States.’ — 

‘ I shall perhaps be hardly credited, when I say that manufactured 
furs can be obtained considerably cheaper in England than im Canada; 
that muffs, tippets, caps, and hats, are all much inferior, in their ap- 
pearance, to those articles in London, and above a third higher in)price. 
The Canadian furriers do not yet possess the art of turning their furs 
to the most advantage ; their muffs and caps are heavy and cumiber- 
some ; and I hazard little im saying that a London furrier would make 
three muffs out of the quantity which a Canadian puts into one.’ 


Our settlements in the East and West Indies subgect those 
of our countrymen who emigrate to so complete a ge of 
climate, that it becomes very doubtful whether any acquisition 
of property can compensate, in a general view, fom the. loss 
* Rev. Juty, 1814. R sustained 
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sustained by the national population. From this serious objec- 
tion, our North American colonies are in a great. measure 
exempt; the climate of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia, being seldom fatal to persons who have sound lungs. ‘The 
chief disadvantage of the North American climate consists in 
the extreme degree to which heat ‘and cold predominate in 
their respective seasons. While in our own country a rise in 
the thermometer to 80° is deemed unusual and oppressive, in 
Canada it is commonly found, in the heat of summer, at-go°, 
100°, and even 103°. In winter, the fall below the medium 
cold of England is still more remarkable; the mean of. the 
winter-months being about o, while a fall to 20° or 30° be- 
low o is far from unprecedented in the depth of the season : 


‘ The greatest degree of cold experienced during the winter I re- 
mained at Quebec, was on the 15th February, when the thermometer 
fell 30 degrees below o. ‘The preceding month it had been several 
times as low as 15 and 18, and at one time 26 degrees below 0. The 
greatest degree of cold which I have heard of in Catada was 36 below 
o. On the coldest days I have walked through the town, and with 
the wind at my back suffered very little inconvenience ; but when I 
turned about, I found, as the keen air blew on my face, that my 
cheeks became numbed and insensible, and would most likely have 
been frost-bitten, had I not rubbed them briskly with my hands, and 
restored the circulation of the blood. It is not uncommon on those 
severe days for people to have their cheeks, nose, or ears, frost-bitten; 
and often before they are aware of it. It is then dangerous to ap- 
proach the fire hastily. The frost-bitten parts must be rubbed with 
snow until the blood circulates, otherwise mortification would in all 
probability ensue. 

_ ¢ The winter from Christmas to Lady-day is almost always re- 
markable for a fine, clear, azure sky seldom obscured by fogs or clouds; 
and the dry frosty weather is rarely interrupted by falls of snow, sleet, 
or rain. ‘These advantages render a Canadian winter so agreeable 
and pleasant, that the inhabitants are never under the necessity of 
changing their dress, from any sudden alteration of the weather, un- 
less it is to discard their great coats and fur caps, which is rendered 
necessary sometimes by the powerful warmth of the sun, whose beams 
are $carcely ever intercepted by a single cloud. The aurora borealis 
is common in Canada, and frequently illuminates the winter evening 
with its playful light.’— 

‘ The Canadians feel the cold more than Europeans on their first 
arrival. ‘The constant use of stoves renders them very little better 
than hot-house plants during winter, and in summer they are exposed 
toaburning sun. ‘These things do not affect the European constitu- 
tion.for the first two or three years, but afterwards it becomes as sen- 
sible to the heat and cold as that of the Canadians. It may astonish 
those who have heard such dreadful accounts of a Canadian winter, 
when I assert it asa fact, that the people of Great Britain suffer more 
from the cold than’ the people of Canada; or at least they are more 
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exposed to it; for they seldom make any material alteration in their 
dress, either summer or winter.’— 

‘¢ The months of March and April are in general very hot, and the 
sun then begins to have great power, which is considerably heightened 
by the reflection of the snow and ice. The inhabitants are more 
tanned by the reflection of the snow in these months than they are at 
any other season of the year by the sun. It is likewise so very hurt. 
ful to the eyes, that they are obliged to wear shades of green gauze 
fastened to their hats. 

‘ The snow begins to melt early in April, and by the second or 
third week it is generally all gone. During this period it is dreadful 
walking in town, and as bad travelling in the country. The streets 
of Quebec are inundated with snow-water, and the kennels have the 
appearance and sound of so many little rapids. ‘The ice in the river is 
seldom totally gone before the first week in May. ‘The breaking up of 
the ice in the vicinity of Quebec is not attended with any remarkable 
noise or appearance; but at Montreal, and the upper parts of the 
river; where it is frozen quite across, I am told it has a grand appear 
ance, and breaks up with loud reports. The lake ice comes down in 
prodigious quantities for several days, bringing with it the roots and 
branches of trees which it tears from the islands and shores in its pro- 


gress. Until these have passed, none of the river-vessels can leave 
Quebec for Montreal.’ 


Travelling in Canada, as it may be expected in a country so 
imperfectly cultivated, is attended with many inconveniences. 
The Post-Calashes are very ill adapted for a long journey; 
affording no shelter from the rain, the sun, or the heavy dews 
of the night. Water-conveyance by the St. Lawrence is eligible 
only in coming down the river ; and the Canadians have not yet 
imitated their American neighbours in resorting to the use of 
the steam-boat. The chief compensation for the tedium of a 
river-passage is in the beauty of the surrounding landscape : 


‘ The river St. Lawrence, all the way up on both sides, affords a 
variety of the most beautiful prospects. As far as the rapids of 
Richhieu, the shores are steep, rugged, and lofty ; in some places pro- 
jecting into the river in the form of small capes and promontorieg; 
and in others, receding into innumerable coves and bays, which. in 
many parts expand the river to a considerable breadth. The banke 
are covered with trees and shrubs of various kinds, except in a few 
places where the black lime-slate, or lime-stone rock, shivers in thin 
pieces or moulders into dust. On the summit of the shores, the white 
tarm-houses, and neat churches, placed at almost regulay distances, 
appear at intervals between clumps of trees and rich meadows. In 
other parts the shores are seen sloping into cultivated valleys covered 
with a beautiful rich verdure, and adorned with small neat villages, in 
which the church, the houses of the curé and the seignior, are gene- 
rally the most conspicuous. ‘hick umbrageous forests, and distant 
mountains whose summits mingle with the clouds, complete the charm- 
ing scenery, which is viewed | great advantage during a voyage up 
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the river, and which presents to the eye a succession of the most beau- 
tiful landscapes.’ 

This delightful scenery continues to improve as the voyager 
approaches Montreal. ‘The extent of population and of cul- 
ture evidently increases in that direction, while the notice of the 

ris attracted by houses and villages scattered every where 
along the banks, and intermingléd with clusters of plantations. 
Montreal itself, though on the whole the most comfortable re- 
sidence in Canada, is in point of appearance heavy and gloomy, 
the houses being deficient in height, and consisting of ponde- 
rous masses of stone put together with very little taste. They 
are seldom more than two stories above the ground-floor, in- 
cluding garrets; and the streets, though regularly laid out, are 
deficient in width: but they are well paved, and the improve- 
ments now going on will render the town commodious, if not 
cheerful. The doors and window-shutters are covered with 
large sheets of tin, painted of a red or lead colour, which 
unluckily corresponds too closely with the darkness of the 
stone used in building. ‘To be gratified with objects of beauty, 
it is necessary to quit the streets, and fix the eye on the 
environs : 


¢ All the principal North-west merchants reside at Montreal, which 
is the emporium of their trade, and the grand mart of the commerce 
carried on between Canada and the United States. They, and other 
respectable merchants, have country-houses a few miles from the city, 
which, with their numerous orchards and gardens well stocked with 
every varicty of fruit-trees, shrubs, and flowers, render the surround- 
+ yearea extremely beautiful and picturesque. The succession of 
rich and variegated objects that are presented to the eye of the spec- 
tator, from the base of the neighbouring mountain, cannot be sur- 
assed in any part of Canada, with the exception, perhaps, of the view 
a Cape Diamond at Quebec. They are, however, of a very dif. 
gerent nature, and may be described like Homer and Virgil ; the one 
nd, bold, and romantic ; the other serene, beautiful, and elegant. 
uebec has more of ‘the majesty of nature; Montreal more of the 
softness of art’— ~ 
‘ The towns of Quebec and Montreal, including their suburbs, are 
said to contain about 12,000 inhabitants each, nearly three-fourths of 
whom are French.’ — 
¢ The British inhabitants of Quebec consist of the government 
people s the military ; a few persons belonging to the church, the 
aw, and medicine; the merchants, and shopkeepers. 
¢ The French comprise the old noblesse and seigniors, most of 
whom are members of the government ; the clergy, the advocates and 
notaries ; the storekeepers. 
- * These different classes form three distinct divisions of society; 
which contrive to keep at a respectful distance from each other.’— 
 ¢ The natives of Canada, both French and English, who inhabit 
the towns, are generally of a middle stature, rather slender than —_ 
an 
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and very rarely possess the blooming and ruddy complexion of- the 
British ; a pale, sallow, or swarthy countenance characterizes the na- 


tives of Canada, and, with few exceptions, the whole of the American 
continent.—The country-girls, who are nearly all French, (with the 
exception of those who reside in the back townships, ) are pretty when 
very young. but from hard work and exposure to the sun they grow 
up coarse-featured and swarthy, and have all the sturdiness but none 
of the ‘beauty of our Welsh girls.’— . 

‘ The manners of the Canadians in the most flourishing periods of 
the French government are represented to have been by no means fa- 
yourable to literature and the arts, or to the promotion of knowledge 
among the rising generation. Those who lived in the country are 
said to have spent the greater part of the winter in idleness, thought- 
lessly sitting by the fire; and when the return of spring called t 
out to the indispensable labours of the field, they ploughed the 
ground superficially, without manuring it, sowed it carelessly, and 
then relapsed into their former indolent course of life till the ap- 
proach of harvest.’—-* The education of their children was neglected, 
and, with but few exceptions, ignorance and illiterateness character- 
ized the whole community ; their deficiencies are noticed by General 
Murray, in his letter soon after the conquest. ‘‘ They are very igno- 
rant (saysthe General): it was the policy of the French government 
to keep them so. Printing was never permitted in Canada till we 
got possession of it, and few or none can read.”’ 

‘¢ The British settlers who at this period established themselves in 
the province were so few, and withal so mean, both in birth and edu- 
cation, that little or no improvement could be expected from them: 
even the civil officers who were sent out to administer the government, 
were illiterate and dissipated eharacters.’— 

‘ As agriculture and commerce have increased, the British settlers 
have risen into consequence, and men of respectability been sent over 
to govern the country. The French inhabitants have however dege- 
nerated in proportion as the British have acquired importance. The 
noblesse and and seigniors have almost dwindled into the common mass 
of the vulgar; their estates and seigniories have been divided among 
their children, or have fallen into the hands of the opulent British mer- 
chants. The few who still possess an estate or seigniory seldom live 
upon it, but reside wholly in the towns, equally averse from agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the arts. They visit their estates merely to pick 
up their rents.— 

‘ The education given by the British inhabitants to their children is 
no more than is necessary for mercantile affairs. A few are bred up 
to the law, and are sometimes sent home to England for education in 
that important branch of the government. . 

‘ The French inhabitants send their boys to the French seminary, 
where there is just sufficient taught to make a priest, a clerk, an advo- 
cate, ora notary. These professions, however, must not be understood 
as requiring the same quantum of knowledge and learning as they do 
in England. A much smaller share of either will suffice for Canadian 
practice. As to the rest of the Canadian people, it is said that not 
more than five in a parish can read or write. | 
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_ *Suchare the defects.in the education of youth in Canada, though 
there are hopes that information, however slow, is daily gaining 
ground. Several new schools haye wjthin these few years been opened 
at Quebec, Montreal, and Three Rivers; and there is a seminary at 
Montreal dignified by the name of College, where Latin, French, 
English, and the common rudiments of learning are taught to upwards 
of two hundred boys.— __ 

‘ The French send their daughters to the nunneries, where reading, 
embroidery, and superstition are taught at a trifling expence. The 
British inhabitants send their children to boarding-schools, which have 
lately been established in the two principal towns.— _ 

‘ The education of females in Canada is slight and superficial ; 

more attention is paid to external ornament than to internal improve- 
- ment ; and the mistaken indulgence of their parents tends very much 


to increase the general levity and frivolity which prevail among the 
Canadian ladies.’ 


We have now noticed the most interesting topics of Mr. 
Lambert’s first volume ; and we put it out of our hands with 
no other censure than that the details are sometimes too mi- 
nute and trivial, and that repetitions and diffuse statements are 
introduced to an extent which is scarcely pardonable in a first, 
and by no means in a second, edition. These trespasses occur 
Jess frequently in the second volume; where the author, having 
before him a wider range and a more busy scene, has fixed his 
attention on objects of greater consequence. ‘Though osten- 
sibly it treats of the United States in general, it is appropriated 
chiefly to the provinces of New England and Carolina. Of the 
vast tract of country lying between these States, he saw little, 
having proceeded by sea from New York to Charlestown, and 
having returned (after a considerable stay at the latter place) by 
a similar mode of conveyance. Arriving at New York before 
the embargo had produced a stagnation of trade, he was sit- 
gularly delighted with the bustle among the population, and 
with the elegant appearance of that city. It has neither the 
narrow and confined irregularity of Boston nor the monotonous 
sameness of Philadelphia, but exhibits a happy medium between 
them. ‘Two of its streets, the Broad Way and the Bowery 
Road, resemble our Oxford Street in width and beauty ; the 
houses being lofty, constructed in the English style, and dif- 
fering from those of London at the west end of the town only 
in being built of red brick. The harbour of New York, in 
consequence of the saltness and the strength of its currents, has 
the advantage of remaining open in the midst of winter ; while 
the waters of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Alexandria, are 
locked up by ice. The markets of New York and the prices 
for butcher’s meat seem nearly on a par with those of the 
cheapest districts of England. Bread is much lower, while 
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groceries and liquors appear to be scarcely above half our price: 
but labour of all kinds is so high as to turn the scale, in the general 
expence of housekeeping, against our Trans-atlantic Wiethiren: 

The traveller is much struck with the great proportion of 
deaths in the United States which have their origin in debility 
and nervous complaints; the prevalence of which is generally 
attributed to the effect of moisture and sudden changes of 
weather, but much may likewise be placed to the account of a 
gross mode of living : 


¢ The higher and middling classes of the Americans, who reside 
chiefly in the great towns or their neighbourhood, live, generally 
speaking, in a more luxurious manner than the same description, of 
people‘in England. Not that their tables are more sumptuously 
furnished on particular occasions than ours; but that their ordinary 
meals consist of a greater variety of articles, many of which from too 
frequent use may, perhaps, become pernicious to the constitution. 
The constant use of segars by the young men, even from an early 
age, may also tend to impair the constitution, and create a stimulus 
beyond that which nature requires, or is capable of supporting. Their 
dread of the yellow fever has induced a more frequent use of tobacco 
of late years; but it is now grown into a habit that will not be easily 
abandoned. The other classes of the community, who reside in the 
interior and back parts of the country, are often obliged to live upon 
salt provisions the greatest part of the year, and sometimes on very 
scanty fare; besides which, they generally dwell in miserable log 
huts, incapable of defending them effectually from the severity of the 
weather. Those who have the means of living better are great eaters 
of animal food, which is introduced at every meal ; together with a 
variety of hot cakes, and a profusion of butter: all which may more 
or less tend to the introduction of bilious disorders, and perhaps lay 
the foundation of those diseases which prove fatal in hot climates. 
The effects of a luxurious or meagre diet are equally injurious to the 
constitution, and, together with the sudden and violent changes of the- 
climate, may create a series of nervous complaints, consumption, and 
debility, which in the states bordering on the Atlantic carry off at 
least one third of the inhabitants in the prime of life. 

‘ The malignant or yellow fever generally commences in the con- 
fined parts of the town, near the water-side, in the month of August 
or September. It is commonly supposed to have been introduced by 
the French refugees from St. Domingo during the French Revolution; 
though some are of opinion that it originated in the States ; and many 
physicians were puzzling their brains about its origin at a time when 
they ought to have been devising means to stop its ravages. As soon 
as this dreadful scourge makes its appearance in New York, the in- 
habitants shut up their shops, and fly from their houses into the 
country. ‘Those who cannot go far, on account of business, remove 
to Greenwich, a small village situate on the border of the Hudson 
river, about two or three miles from town. Here the merchants and 
gthers have their offices, and carry on their concerns with little danger 
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from the fever, which does not seem to be contagious beyond a cers 
tain distance. The banks and other public offices also remove their 
business to this place; and markets are regularly established for the 
supply of the inhabitants. Very few are left in the confined parts of 
the town except the poorer classes, and the negroes. The latter not 
being affected by the fever, are of great service at that dreadful crisis ; 
and are the only persons who can be found to discharge the hazardous 
duties of attending the sick and burying the dead. Upwards of 
26,000 people removed from the interior parts of the city, and from 
the streets near the water-side, in 1805. Since then the town has 
happily been free from that dreadful scourge; and from the salutary 
regulations which have since been adopted, it is to be hoped that it 
will never make its appearance again,’— 

‘ The population of New York has, in a period of twenty years 
from 1786 to 1805, more than tripled itself; and should the popula- 
tion continue to increase at the rate of five per cent. per annum, it 
will in 1855 amount to 705,650, a population greater than that of 
Paris. At this day it is equal to the whole number of inhabitants in 
the State of New York fifty years ago. 

‘ If any estimate can be formed of the salubrity of the climate, and 
the healthiness of the inhabitants of a town, by the number of deaths, 
London must be reckoned to have the advantage of New York in 
these respects. The amount of deaths in the former city is about a 

Jftieth part of its population, while in New York it is at least one 
thirtieth; the number of deaths ranging between 2,500 and 3,000 per 
annum.’ ) 


Education is still at a low ebb in the United States, though 
the number of schools and colleges is materially increased in 
late years. Among others, a grammar-school, on the plan of 
our great public schools, has been lately established in New 
York; and it has become fashionable for both sexes in that 
city to supply the want of early instruction by attending public 
lectures on Chemistry, Botany, Methanics, &c. 


¢ The inhabitants of New York are not remarkable for early rising, 
and little business seems to be done before nine or ten o’clock. Most 
of the merchants and people in business dine about two o’clock; 
others who are less engaged, about three ; but four o’clock is usually 
the fashionable hour ie dining. The gentlemen are partial to the 
bottle, but not to excess and at private dinner-parties they seldom 
sit more than two hours drinking wine.’— 

* New York abounds with religious sects of various denominations ; 
but the Episcopalians and Presbyterians seem to be the most numerous, 
at least they have more places of worship than any of the others. 
The Quakers form but a small community in this city, and even that 
is decreasing ; for the young people do not appear much inclined to 
follow up the strict ceremonials of their parents in point of dress and 
manners. ‘They do not attach much weight to a broad-brim’d hat, 
nor to the old-fashioned cut of plain-coloured clothes. These little 
abberations, however, do not bring upon them the public censure < 
the 
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the Friends, unless they are accompanied by visiting plays, dances, 
and other public amusements; playing at cards, music, &c., for 
which they are read out of the society. Notwithstanding this ex- 
communication, many still continue to attend the meetings, and, if 
they afterwards deport themselves in an orderly manner, may be re- 
ceived into the community again.’ — 

‘ All religious sects in the United States are upon an equal footing: 
no one has any established prerogative above another; but in any 
place, on particular occasions, where precedence is given to one over 


another, the rc, church, or that sect which is most numerous, 
generally takes the lead.’ 


On visiting Charlestown, Mr. L. found. a city somewhat 
similar to New York in its locality, but much inferior in size 
and elegance; the population being under thirty thousand, and 
the streets in general narrow and confined. ‘The situation, 
though highly convenient for trade, is unwholesome; and its 
natural disadvantages are aggravated by the indolence of the 
inhabitants, who allow filthy bogs and stagnant pools of water 
to continue in the town and neighbourhood. The expence of 
living seems somewhat higher than at New York : 


« Charleston contains a handsome and commodious market-place 
extending from Meeting-street to the water-side, which is as well 
supplied with provisions as the country will permit. Compared, 
however, with the markets of the northern towns, the supply is very 
inferior both in quality and quantity. ‘The beef, mutton, veal, and 
pork, of South Carolina are seldom met with in perfection ; and the 
hot weather renders it impossible to keep the meat many hours after 
it is killed. Large supplies of corned beef and pork are brought 
from the northern states. Though the rivers abound with a great 
variety of fish, yet very few are brought to market. — 

¢ The expence of living at Charleston may be estimated from the 
following table of commodities, the prices of which are in sterling 
money. Bread about 3d. per lb., butter 7d., cheese 6d., beef 5d., 
mutton 6d., veal 8d., oysters 8d. per quart., Hyson tea 6s. per lb., 
coffee 1s. 6¢., Havannah sugar 6d., Louisiana sugar 63d., loaf 
sugar Is. brandy 7s. per gallon, Jamaica rum 7s., New England 
rum 3s. 6d., Hollands 7s., Malaga wine §s. rod., Claret 12s. per 
dozen, spermaceti oil 5s. 3d. per gallon, lamp oil 3s., Florence oil 
3s. per pint. Bottled porter, from London, 2s, 3d. per bottle. 
House rent from 30/. to 700/. per annum.’— 

‘ The present population of Charleston is reckoned about 28,000: 
of this number, not more than 7,000 are whites, the rest are negroes 
and people of colour, the majority of whom are slaves, The fol- 
lowing statement will exhibit the progressive increase of population 
in the State of South Carolina since its settlement in 1670: 
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Yéars. White People. |Blacks & M ulattos.| Total. 

6 A small colonysent over 

| *979 J under Governor Sayle. 
1700 52500 yom $9500 
‘1721 14,000 14,000 
1723 14,000 18,000 32,000 
1734 79333 22,000 291333 
1765 40,000 9O,CCO 1 30,000 
1792 140,178 108,895 2493073 
1800 196,255 149,336 345,591 
1808 250,000 200,000 4.50,000 











* Charleston has been described as the seat of hospitality, elegance, 
and gaiety. Whatever it may boast of the former, it is certain there 
was very little of the latter on my arrival in that city, though it was 
the season for amusements. But the fatal fever which had prevailed 
thie preceding autumn, and carried off great numbers of the people, 
added to the general stagnation of trade occasioned by the embargo, 
seemed to have paralysed the energies and damped the spirits of the 
inhabitants, and prevented them from partaking of those entertain- 
ments and diversions to which they were accustomed at that season of 
the year. 

‘ ‘Genteel society in Charleston is confined to the planters, principal 
merchants, public officers, divines, lawyers, and physicians. 

¢ The planters are generally considered as the wealthiest people in 
the state. ‘This may be true with respect to their landed property 
and slaves: but they are not the most moneyed people; for, except 
upon their annual crops of rice and cotton, which produce various in- 
comes from 6,000 to 50,000 dollars, they seldom can command a 
dollar in cash, and are besides continually in debt. The long credit, 
which merchants and traders throughout Charleston are obliged to give 
the planters aud other people of property in the state, is the subject 
of universal complaint among the former ; and whatever credit the 
Carolinians may deserve for their “* unaffected hospitality, affability, 
ease of manners, and address,”’ so flatteringly mentioned in every edi- 
tion of Morse’s Geography, yet the payment of their debts can never 
be reckoned among their virtues,’ 


Those persons who are acquainted with the habits of our 
West-India-planters must acknowlege a mortifying resemblance 
between them and the same class in the southern States -of 
America. In both countries, ignorance prevails respecting 
the true method of calculating property and income ; the con- 
sequence of which is a ridiculous over-rating of future pros- 
pects, and a neglect of that economy and patient attention 
which constitute the essence of mercantile and agricultural 
prosperity. These coincidences will be ascribed by some to 
the operation of climate, but by others, with more foundation, | 
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to the habit of getting work performed by slaves, and to the 
backward state of social comfort m either country. Another 


unpleasant point of resemblance is found in the prevalence of 
duelling : 


¢ Private quarrels frequently disgrace the public prints: challenges 
are sent; andif refused, the parties are posted as “ Prevariceung 
poltroons and cowards.”?’ A few months before I arrived, a due 
took place between two young gentlemen of respectable families, 
which terminated in the death of both. There is, perhaps, no country 
in the world where duels are so frequent as in the United States. 
During my short stay of six months in that country, there were up- 
wards of fourteen fought which came to my knowledge; and not one 
of them in which the parties were not either 4i//ed or wounded. Since 
my departure, I heard of a duel having been fought with rifles at only 
seven paces distance, in which two young men, whose families were 
of the highest respectability, were doth killed on the spot.’ 


Mr. Lambert had ample opportunity of observing how little 
the existence of such a spirit is connected with the true military 
character. A levy of militia having been ordered by Congress, 
he saw the Charlestown quota reviewed, and received an im- 
pression similar to that which the campaigns in Canada have 
produced among us at home.. It was at that time not unusual 
for militia-men to attend at muster with walking sticks, instead 
of firelocks ; and an amusing anonymous satire on these sham 
reviews is inserted at p.192.— In taking a general ‘view of the 
province of South Carolina, he divides it (p. 205.) into three 
parts, the lower, middle, and upper country ; each of which 
exhibits considerable diversity in soil and management. ‘The 
lower country lying along the sea-shore has, in general, a level 
surface, and is distinguished by creeks, marshes, and islands. 
Cotton and rice are here the great objects of cultivation, corn 
and potatoes being grown in very limited quantities. In the 
middle country, cotton and corn, particularly Indian-corn, are 
raised both for consumption aad exportation; while in the 
upper country tobacco, and of late years cotton, are the chief 
objects of attention. There being few or no slaves in this 
quarter, the labour of cultivation devolves on the farmer and 
his family, who thus approach nearly to the situation of the 
inhabitants of the New England States. The want of slaves 
has taught the importance of saving the waste of labour, and of 
substituting the plough for the hoe; and though the latter con- 
tinues the chief instrument of husbandry in the lower country, 
we cannot doubt that the use of the plough would be beneficial 
throughout the whole province. Of the three divisions, the 
upper country is by far the most healthy ; the city of Charles- 


town and the tract adjoining the séa being subject to very 
dangerous mildews : 
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¢ The climate of South Carolina is peculiarly liable to sudden 
changes of temperature ; so that in one moment the body is relaxed by 
heat, and the next chilled by unexpected cold. Thus, profuse perspi- 
rations are checked ; and unless the functions of the body are restored 
to their proper duties, a course of disorders commences, which sooner 
or later destroys the constitution. In tropical climates, it is said, the 
degrees of heat throughout the year do not vary more than sixteen 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, making thereby little difference 
between summer and winter. But in South Carolina there is often a 
variation of 83 degrees between the heat and cold of different days 
in the same year, in the space of seven months; and of 46 degrees in 
the different hours of the same day.’ 


Returning northwards, Mr. Lambert visited Boston, which 
is irregular in point of building, but highly favoured as to 
situatio:. On viewing the neighbourhood from an elevated 
part of the town, a traveller is delighted with the number of 
villages, country-seats, farms, and pleasure-grounds, which he 
perceives seated on the summit of small hills or in the midst of 
spacious vallies. In the town, likewise, great improvement has 
taken place in late years; and the population is upwards of 
thirty thousand : 


‘ The inhabitants are distinguished for their domestic habits, regu- 
larity of living, integrity in their dealings, hospitality to strangers, 
strict piety and devotion, and respect for the moral and social 
virtues; upon which depend the happiness and well-being of a 
community. 

‘ The people of Boston, and of New England in general, were 
formerly remarkable for a punctilious rigidity of character that dif- 
fered but little from the manners of the Quakers. They were the 
immediate descendants of men who had fled from persecution in Eng- 
land ; and, as if emigration had soured their dispositions, they in their 
turn became religious tyrants and persecutors, and committed the 
most extravagant outrages. In the course of time these puritanical 
follies wore off with the increasing prosperity of their new settle. 
ments ; and their frequent intercourse with men of more moderate 
principles begat in them.a greater degree of toleration, and gave them 
a taste for the innocent amusements of polished society.’— 

‘ Notwithstanding the Bostonians have considerably relaxed from 
their former rigid manners, and given into the gaiety and amuse- 
ments of modern times, yet their scrupulous and devout observance of 
religious worship still continues with little variation; and they per- 
haps afford beyond any other people, the pleasing proof that social 
amusements and diversions are not incompatible with, nor need inter- 
rupt, the more important and solemn duties which we owe to our 
Maker. Sundays are observed with the strictest decorum ; the town 
appears as if completely deserted ; and scarcely a person is seen walk- 
ing the’ streets, except in going to or coming froma place of worship. 
Indeed all the towns and cities which I have visited in the United 


States are extremely exemplary in this respect, and present none of 
that 
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that noise, bustle, and driving about, so common in the streets of 
London on the Sabbath day.— 
¢ There is a material difference in point of character between the 
people of the northern States and those to the southward ; there also 
exists a considerable spirit of rivalry, jealousy, and opposition between 
them. The former (speaking in general terms) are a plain, honest, 
and industrious people; regular in their habits, punctual in their 
payments, and strongly attached to agricultural and commercial pur- 
suits. Before the embargo, their merchants traded with all the world; 
and the spirit of commercial enterprise had diffused itself in an extra- 
ordinary manner over those Statts. Their ships covered the ocean, 
and transported the commodities of their own country, and of other 
nations, to every quarter of the globe. A considerable share of their 
exports was furnished by their own portion of the Union; but the 
ter part was supplied by the southern States. The latter, how- 
ever, had but few ships of their own, and cared not who were the 
carriers, so that they could dispose of their cotton, tobacco, and rice. 


_'They would have been equally satisfied to sell their produce to fo- 


reigners, and let them take it away in their own vessels, as to sell it to 
the northern merchants; and it is this sort of policy which is said to 
guide Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, and others of their party even at 
this day; but I cannot bring myself to believe that there is any foun- 
dation for such an assertion. 

‘ It is true the southern planter acquires his wealth not by the 
sweat of sis brow like the New Englander, but by the labour of his 


negroes. He lolls at his ease in the shady retreat, en 5 smoking, 
or sleeping, surrounded by his slaves and overseers, who furnish him 
with the uxuries of life, without the necessity of his leaving the 
piazza. The northern merchant, on the contrary, is strenuously ex- 
erting himself from morning till night ; exercising his faculties, ex- 

ding his mind, and enlarging his ideas by continual intercourse 
with people of every nation, and correspondence in every part of the 


globe.’ 

Towards the conclusion of his work, Mr. Lambert has in- 
troduced biographical notices of several eminent characters in 
the United States. Mr. Jefferson is described as living with alk 
the simplicity of a philosopher and agriculturist ; a habit which 
he did not renounce even when placed in the highest station of 
the republic. He was not then, in the opinion of this writer, 
swayed in his politics so much by predilection for France, as by a 
desire to remain in peace with all the world. —Mr. Madison is 
the first President who did not perform any part of consequence 
in the war of 1775. Notwithstanding the lofty and hostile 
tone of his late public communications, it is almost generally 
understood that personally his wishes are pacific ; and that, if 
his party would permit, he would gladly terminate this un- 
prosperous contest on the terms offered by our government. 
Flis diplomatic compositions have been frequently verbose and 
obscure; while the course of late events must have abundantly 
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satisfied his countrymen that he is not calculated to shine as a 
war-minister-—-President Adams, with considerable energy and 
activity, is deemed deficient in the temper which is necessary 
for the occupier of a ministerial station. — Mr. Randolph is 
known to the public, on this side of the water, only by his 
speeches. His figure, says Mr. L., is tall and emaciated, but 
x disadvantages of a first impression are soon removed by the 
vivacity of his conversation. He is not gifted, however, with 
those accommodating manners which are necessary to connect 
a body of men together, so that his speeches are to be cons 
sidered rather as the effusions of an individual than the declara- 
tions of a party. —Mr. Gallatin, who has so long appeared in the 
capacity of Secretary to the ‘Treasury, is a native of Geneva, 
and removed to America about the year 1779. ‘The first part 
of his career was not creditable to his patriotism, and he is 
considered as owing his place chiefly to his dexterity in 
financial details. 

The late Joel Barlow was of an age that enabled him to diss 
charge the office of chaplain to a brigade in the revolutionary 
war}; and, at the peace, he made an attempt to enter on the pro- 
fession of the law. His ‘* Vision of Columbus” was first pub- 
lished in 1787: but neither law nor poétry proving sufficiently 
profitable, he came over to Europe as agent for the sale of lots 
of land in the Ohio territory. Here, also, his success was very 
limited, and the settlement of that fertile district has been 
owing much more to adventurers from the New England States 
than to emigrants from Europe. ‘The latter have to combat in 
America with various difficulties, being ignorant of the quickest 
mode of clearing land, and unwilling to submit to pass a stormy 
season in a log-hut, or to live for twelvemonths together on salt 
provisions. ‘The Americans, on the contrary, consider a forest 
as their natural habitation ; and, like the wandering Indians, 


they emigrate from spot to spot with the view of increasing their 


property. Being aware, likewise, of the various disadvantages 
of uncultivated land, they are less liable to shackle themselves 
with an unprofitable bargain. 

Mr. Barlow finding little encouragement in the sale of the 

hio lands in London, and having committed the imprudence of 
carrying an address from one of our democratic societies in 1792 
to the National Convention of France, it became expedient for 
him to remain out of England.. He now proceeded to figure in 
the French Revolution; and, when he had seen the vanity of his 
hopes of liberty in that country, he dedicated his leisure hours 
tothe composition of ‘The Columbiad,” a poem in ten books, 
and an enlargement of, his “ Vision of Columbus.” | He re- 


turned to America in 1805, and was again appointed ambas- 
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sador to Bonaparte in 1812, but died in the course of a journey 
undertaken to meet Napoleon in Poland. 

Mr. Jay, who is chiefly known in this country by the treaty 
of 1794, 1s now very far advanced in life, having been born in 
1734. He was educated for the law, and was in considerable 
practice on the breaking out of the war of 1775. Being 
deputed to Congress, he was chosen President in 1777, and 
sent afterward as agibassador to Spain and France. He bore a 
part with Franklin and Adams in the treaty of Paris in 1783 ; 
and, on his return to America, he acted first as minister tor 
foreign affairs, and afterward as Chief Justice of the United 
States, a station which he found it necessary to resign in con- 
sequence of the clamour excited against him by the treaty of 
1794. Ele was soon afterward elected Governor of New York, 
and continued to hold the place for several years, until he 
determined to withdraw from active life, and to pass his re- 
maining years in retirement. 

General Pinkney is, like Mr. Jay, a character of the greatest re- 
spectability. He distinguished himself by his courage and con- 
duct in the revolutionary war; and, in the various diplomatic 
missions with which he has been subsequently charged, his 
proceedings have been marked by an open and conciliating spirit. 
—In his notes on other public men, Mr. L.-makes (p. 440.) a 
few observations on the conduct of General Moreau, during his 
residence in the United States, and combats the ridiculous but 
very prevalent notion that he was in the habit of transmitting se- 
cret intelligence to Bonaparte’s government. A journey made 
by Moreau to New Orleans in 1808 gave rise to a thousand ru- 
mours, and created great alarm in the numerous class of people 
who had become sick of even the name of Revolution. 

It is now time to take our leave of Mr. Lambert, whom we 
shall have no objection to meet again as a traveller and an 
author, provided that he will give attention to the remarks 
which we have made on his first volume; and which may be 


,comprized in the plain rule to study condensation and arrange- 


ment. His preface and introduction are somewhat in the style 
of an advertisement; a practice against which we would dis- 
suade him, as being neither creditable nor advantageous, A 
book of real interest stands in no need of so doubtful an auxi- 
liary ; and these expedients are now so common as to Jose in a 
great measure their effect. Neither is it advisable to give such 
very minute tables of contents, the reader being thus Jed to expect 
more than he will occasionally find. — The plates are inserted 
chiefly in the first volume, and, though of very ordinary quality, 
are useful, and effectually supply the debcictics of verbal 
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Ant. III. 4 Portraiture of the Roman Catholie Religion ; or at 
unprejudiced Sketch of the History, Doctrines, Opinions, Dis. 
cipline, and present State of Catholicism: with an Appendix, 
containing a Summary of the Laws now in Force against English 
and Irish Catholics. By the Rev. J. Nightingale, Author of «A 
Portraiture of Methodism,” &c. 8vo. pp.547. 16s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. . 


W HILE a Pretender to the British throne existed, whose 
religious principles were those of the see of Rome, it 

was the fashion to represent Catholicism as a monster at once 
deformed and pestiferous; and Protestant Dissenters were 
equally zealous. with members of the Established Church in 
making repeated attacks on the scarlet whore of Babylon. Since, 
however, the alarm of a Pretender has subsided, «¢ Sermons 
against Popery” are less frequent; and had not the Catholics, 
enlightened on the subject of civil rights, and naturally count- 
ing on the liberal spirit of the times, asserted their claims to a 
full participation of the privileges of British subjects, the po- 
pular odium, which had been cherished on political accounts, 
would perhaps gradually have subsided, and we should have 
regarded the Catholic as no worse a subject for going to Mass 
than the Methodist for going to the Tabernacle. ‘The apostolic 
maxim given in Romans, xiv. 5., so characteristic of St. Paul’s 
expanded liberality, ‘ Let every man freely enjoy his own senti- 
ment,” (this is Dr. Doddridge’s translation,) would have been 
so far adopted generally, that we should amicably have “ agreed 
to differ ;” and our religious opinions would not, any more than 
our philosophical or other opinions, be considered as disquali- 
fying us for any service to which the King might be pleased to 
appoint us. | 
Civil privileges, when bestowed on one denomination of 
Christian professors to the exclusion of others, operate as a 
monopoly in favour of the privileged class; and profitable mo- 
nopolies are never relinquished without a struggle. Catholics, 
therefore, by asserting their right to be admitted into the market 
on the same terms with other subjects, have provoked a_con- 
troversy in which the nature and political operation of their re- 
ligion become objects of inquiry ; it being contended by their 
Protestant opponents that, if they be good Catholics, they can- 
not be good British subjects. Against this party, the author 
of the Porteoiture of the Roman Catholic Religion generously 
pleads the Catholic cause; and, though himself a Protestant, 
and firm in his principles as such, he strenuously contends that 
nothing exists in the doctrines or the discipline of Catholicism, 
which ought to operate against its professors as members of the 


state. A Protestant freely advocating the cause of the Roman 
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Catholic religion is an amiable novelty, which disposes us to 
believe that the world is growing rather better than worse; and, 
if we compliment Mr. N.’s heart, on the present occasion, he 
receives no more from us than he deserves. He probably will 
think, however, that we are not so kind to the Catholics as he is 
himself, when we venture to suggest the possibility of his ge- 
nerosity having. in some degree invaded the province of his 
judgment; and if we doubt whether, in a discussion such as 
he has undertaken, it be admissible to give a view of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion detached from all consideration of Ro- 
man Catholic courts, and even of the court of Rome itself. 
Though we rank among the advocates for Catholic Emanci- 
pation, we wish to argue the case fairly; and the connection 
of Catholics with the See of Rome, or with the Pope, is an ob- 
jection, solely on the ground of their acknowlegment of a 


jurisdiction out of the realm, which for their own sakes they 


ought to obviate. We say, “ Make the empire complete 
within itself, in spirituals as well as in temporals, and enjoy with 
us the full benefit of it. ‘To emancipate you is our ardent wish 5 
and do you enable us, by removing this single difficulty, to 
effect it consistently with the principles of sound policy.” Mr. N. 
will tell us that the atrocities and daring assumptions of tem- 
poral power, formerly practised by the court of Rome, make 
no part of the Roman Catholic religion. Granted: but, in 
taking a view of this religious system, are we to omit to notice 
this prominent fact, that it authorizes and assists the right of 
appeal to a court so loaded with crimes and unprecedented 
despotism ? When Mr. Nightingale has executed his projected 
Portraiture of the Church of England, will he deem his picture 
complete, if it includes nothing more than an account of the 
Liturgy and the Articles ; — will he not exhibit the Church in 
connection with the State, with the King as its supreme tem- 
poral head, with the bishops as appointed by him, and * rais- 
ing their mitred fronts in courts and parliaments ?” The answer 
is evident; and in like manner he ought to consider Catholicism 
in all its bearings, especially as the whole point at issue has a 
political aspect. | 

It is proper to let this volunteer in behalf of the Catholics 
explain his own views and motives. He was not willing,’ 
he informs us in his preface, ¢ to forego the pleasure of, at 
least, endeavouring to shew that the religion of our ancestors 
has been mistaken, and that unworthy and gzoundless alarms 
are excited in consequence of that mistake.’ ‘ When,’ he pro 
ceeds, ‘ murders, and seditions, and plots, and persecutions, 
are adduced against Roman Catholics, it is sufficient to give 
this one plain and obvious answer, — they are acts which form 
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no part of the Roman Catholic religion.’ The present Catholics 
are certainly not chargeable with the crimes of their ahcestors. 
It is also to be recollected that Protestants have persecuted in 
their turn; and that even Calvin and Cranmer manifested a 
bloody zeal for what they esteemed the truth. In these more 
liberal times, similar enormities are not likely to occur; and 
we cannot deem it generous to urge the former burning of 
heretics, &c. as an argument against Catholic Emancipation. 
We entirely agree with Mr. N., that ¢ much in extenuation 
might be offered on account of the mental darkness, the poli- 
tical bondage, and the mistaken policy of the ages in which 
these enormities were committed 5; while much obloquy would 
be removed, by distinguishing between the acts of princes and 
politicians, ‘and those of the heads and ministers of religion,’ 
Yet it must not be forgotten that the head of the Catholic 
church is the only spiritual functionary on record who assumed 
the monstrous power of deposing kings, and of laying whole ~ 
empires under his interdicts; and it behoves the sovereigns of 
Europe not only to protest but to guard against the assumption 
of this power by the See of Rome, and to distinguish between 
Catholicism and Popery. The latter term we are happy to find 
is going out of use, and is grating in the ears of Catholics: it is, 
however, expressive of one point in debate, viz. their spiritual 
allegiance to the Pope, and therefore in argument cannot be 
altogether abandoned. It is in one respect the hinge on which 
the whole of the controversy turns; and though, in the mo- 
dern arrangements of Europe, little fear may rationally be en- 
tertained of the Pope’s dispensing power, it is impossible to 
say what changes will in future happen; and it is a matter of 
policy to prevent the possibility of such an interference of the 
Pope in these realms as may, under any circumstance, disturb 
the allegiance of his Majesty’s Catholic ‘subjects. These and 
former remarks of the same complexion are offered with-no 
hostility to their cause; and we ardently hope that the Catholics 
will devise means of quieting the apprehensions of our Proe 
testant government on this head. 

The sentiments and object of the author of this Portrait- 
ure cannot be more clearly placed before our readers than by 
transcribing the following passage : 


‘ 'To state with candour, and to delineate with faithfulness, some 
of the leading features of Catholic history, and all the great doctrines 
of the Catholic faith, uninfluenced by the zeal of a partisan, or the 
disingenuous arts of an apologist, is the chief, if not the sole, duty 
incumbent on the author of this work. If in the discharge of this 
duty, it should appear that a great majority of our fellow Christians 
have been, and still are, misunderstood in regard to their tenets, and 
misrepresented in their history ; and that from these mistakes, to give 
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them no harsher a term, have been generated and fostered a spirit and 
conduct on the part of Protestants, unworthy of their principles, 
and impolitic and unjust in the results, a most important point will 
be attained, and a desirable object accomplished : Soe the liberal ge- 
nius of the Protestant doctrines is most assuredly hostile to all acts of 
oppression, and all sentiments manifestly unjust.’ 


Every review of a subject so important as the nature of 
Catholicism, that may tend to remove unfounded prejudices, is 
intitled to the fullest attention; and, as Mr. N. has taken pains 
to obtain the best information, we have no doubt of the favours 
able reception of his work. 

Whether St. Peter was ever settled as a bishop at Rome, (he 
could not possibly ever have been, in our sense of the word, 
Bishop of Rome,) and whether the list of his successors in this 
office be or be not correct, are points of little moment in this 
inquiry ; except indeed to those who assert that ¢ visibility and 
episcopal ordination are essential to the character of the church 
of Christ,’ and to such the true history of the Popes offers difs 
ficulties which we shail not stay either to encounter or to state: 
Before and even after the conversion of Constantine, which 
conferred on Christianity a political consequence and stability, 
the principle of an universal bishop was not generally acknow- 
leged; and Mr. N. seems to lean too much to the assertion of 
Catholic writers, that “* the management and primacy of the 
whole church had been given to St. Peter:” a position which 
no Protestant ought to allow, when the only evidence for it is 
a total misconception of the meaning of the words of Christ to 
the Apostle, On this rock I will build my church. ‘That * the 
bishops of Rome, from an early period, held a peculiar authority 
over a large part of the Christian world,’ is also a concession 
which as a Protestant Mr. N. should not make. He indeed won- 
ders that Protestants should feel sore on this point; yet it is 
surely of some importance to resist this first datum of the advo- 
eates for the Pope’s supremacy: since, if ¢ it is by no means clear 
that St. Peter had any superior rank or authority over the rest 
of the apostles,’ every idea of his primacy in the church at once 
falls to the ground; and those who arrogate supremacy, as his 
real or pretended successors, urge an authority to which they 
have no shadow of claim. Nothing can be more manifest from 
the resistance offered by Paul to Peter, (Gal. ii. 11.) and from 
the blame which the former attaches to the latter, than that even 
the apostles did not acknowlege any paramount authority in 
Peter, nor regard him as invested with infallibility. Be- 
sides, what good reason can be assigned to prove that the See of 
Rome should domineer over all the churches of Christ? Be- 
cause this city was the capital of the Roman world, is its 
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bishop to take precedence in the kingdom of Christ, which is 
not of this world ? Considering the obscurity and persecuted 
state of the Christian church in the first two centuries, its 
bishops could obtain no very extensive influence; and it was 
not till Constantine professed the doctrines of the cross, that 
its ministers, catching the spirit of the world, grew ambitious 
of dominion :—then, it was easy to find fathers and ecclesias- 
tical historians to write up their consequence, and make out 
their succession from the apostles. Before the imperial resi- 
dence was removed to Constantinople, the Bishop of Rome 
took the lead in spirituals, as his master did in temporal affairs; 
and, as Mosheim says, this pre-eminence resulted from ‘ those 
dazzling marks of human power, which have such a mighty 
influence on the minds of the multitude.” Still this pre-emi- 
nence, however coveted, was only that of rank, the Bishop of 
Rome being ‘named before the Bishops of Antioch and Alex- 
andria: but none of the prelates ‘ acknowledged that they de- 
rived their authority from the permission and appointment of 
the Bishop of Rome, or that they were created bishops by the 


favour of the apostolic see.” Now, if at this period the Bishop 


of Rome, with all his grandeur, was only Bishop of Rome, 
all the subsequent high-flown assumptions of the occupiers of 
this See are deserving, in the eye of reason, of ridicule rather 
than of grave discussion. We wish Protestants to treat the 
subject as it merits, and British Catholics to abandon the 
shackles which these pretensions impose. Their system may 
emanate from the Roman Catholic church, but let them fot 
be held in thraldom by it. 

Mr. Nightingale is inclined to sneer at the account of the 
cause of Constantine’s conversion: but he does not advert to 
the reason for his adoption of Christianity given by Zosimus, 
the historian. Perhaps the vision of the cross, and the splendid 
display of it on the Labarum, were intended to conceal the real 
motives which induced the Emperor to embrace the new faith. 
Instead of tracing the operation of this mighty revolution in the 
temporal condition of the church, Mr. N. adopts a statement 
which was put into his hands by the ingenious Mr. Charles Butler: 
but we should have’ been more satisfied if the author of the 
Portraiture had employed his own pencil. We could not in- 


deed have supposed that he would be so complimentary to any: 


Catholic, as to present the following passage for a summary of 
historic truth: ‘Thus from a regular train of historical facts, 
beginning with the earliest monuments of the Reformation, 
and ascending zo the time of Christ himself, we find the sue. 
premacy of the Bishop of Rome, both in rank and jurisdiction, 
an admitted article of Christian belief.” — A writer in the ca- 
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pacity of Mr. N. does not perform his duty by offering to the 
public so manifest a misrepresentation, acknowleging that it 
is not satisfactory, and then frigidly adding, * Let thoce answer 
it who have a taste for this kind of controversy.’ — Of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, this writer wishes to take a distinct 
view, and to contemplate it by itself: but, as the Roman pon- 
tiffs have enjoyed a prominent advantage over the other sove- 
reigns of Europe, by the singular union of ecclesiastical and 
temporal power, it is proper to estimate the effects of this 
union; and, though Mr.N. regards the mode of electing to the 
Papal chair in a favourable light, we cannot coincide with him 
in opinion, nor think that the history of the Popes justifies his 
encomium. 

In the section on the Council of Nice and the Arian contro- 
versy, Mr. N. remarks, 


‘ It does not appear, in these proceedings against the Arians, that 
the Bishop of Rome took any very important or active share, or that 
he was ready to interpose his influence in the suppression of so dan- 

erous a heresy as it is represented to have been. The Council was 
called by the Emperor solely, and the Roman Pontiff was not even 
present at the Assembly, but sent two priests, or proxies, to give his 
vote and sign the Acts; neither does it appear, that these priests en- 
joyed any superior rank or influence.’ 


A canon of the Council of Chalcedon, held about a century 
after that of Nice, is subsequently quoted as decisive evidence 
against the primitive universal jurisdiction of the See of Rome. 

From these antient councils, the author makes a transition to 
‘a view of the state of the church, and the attempts at reform 
previous to the time of Luther ;’ or from the fourth to the 
twelfth and following centuries. Here the complaints of Ca- 
tholics, respecting abuses and disorders which had crept into 
the church, are noticed ; complaints which proceeded so far as 
to assert ‘ that there was a/most nothing sound either in its vi- 
sible head or in its members :’ but it is, at the same time, re- 
marked that the doctrines of the Universal Church were in no 
instance the object of attack. ‘The causes of the Saxon and 
German Reformation, which followed in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, are thus enumerated : 


‘ I. In the continued profligacy and laxity of the clergy. II, The 
pride and obstinacy of the Roman court. III. The extravagance 
and indifference of the supreme Pontiff Leo X. IV. The recent in- 
vention of the invaluable art of printing. V. ‘The disgraceful use which 
Tetzel and others made of the doctrine and sale of indulgences. 
VI. The persevering boldness of Luther. And, lastly, though 
by no means the least, VII. The avarice and rapacity of several 
princes, and inferior magistrates, who instigated and encouraged op- 
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position to the papal power, that they might themselves partake of the 
spoils or the prerogatives of the Church.’ 


‘When Mr.N reckons among the causes of the Reformation 
the invaluable discovery of printing, we are surprized to find him 
asserting that ¢ had the moral conituct of the head and ministers 
of religion been such as became their holy office, it is more 
than probable that no particular outcry would have been raised 
against the Catholic doctrines to the present hour.’ Independ- 
antly of the disgust excited by the immoral lives of the clergy, 
the Catholic system of faith must have been a matter of doubt 
as soon as the N. T. came to be generally disseminated ; and 
any person, who entertains this author’s sentiments on the evil 
of uniting the church with the. state, will surely think that the 
Catholic religion must by this time have had protesters, even if 
the Popes had been all moral and estimable characters. Why 
Mr. N ghtingale should be so strenuous an advocate for the sin- 
cerity of the faith of Leo X., and pronounce his supposed remark 
respecting the profitableness of the fable of Jesus Christ to 
be ‘a senseless slander,’ we cannot perceive: but of this we 
are very confident, that Leo X. acted more like an infidel than 
like a true believer. His profuse issue of indulgences mani- 
fested his own want of faith in a system so moral as that of 
Christianity, while it operated as a heavy tax on the credulity of 
the multitude. It is more likely that he did than that he did not 
make the speech attributed to him. The issue of dispensations 
and indulgences is a ‘branch of the Catholic religion’ which 
may be profitable to Popes, but is not to be found in the record 
(which infidels call the fable) of Jesus Christ. Mr. N. terms the 
sale of indulgences ‘a -pecies of traffic :’ but, if it belongs to 
the department of the Papal treasury, how can it be a branch 

of religion ? 
_. Monastic institutions find an advocate in Mr. N.; who, 
paying tribute to their influence in preserving antient literature, 
and in promoting the study of it, is not sufficiently attentive to 
their immoral and anti-social effects. He does not seem to re- 
collect that St. Paul ranks ‘forbidding to marry” among ¢ the 
doctrines of devils.” 

In the account of Martin Luther, the coarse arrogance of 
this reformer’s behaviour to Leo is reprobated, while the for- 
-bearance of the Pope in not silencing him by the means em- 
ployed against John Huss and Jerome of Prague is approved ; 
though, perhaps, the violence of one party and the apparent 
moderation of the other arose from the same cause, viz. the 
protection which Luther obtained from the Elector, and his 
other powerful friends. This German reformer’s orthodoxy 
svas not united with Christian charity, and he combated error 

too 
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too much in the spirit of an intolerant. The time, however, 
was not then arrived for the dissemination of the true prin- 
ciples of religious liberty; and some allowance must be made 
for him, when we consider the age in which he lived. 

_ Respecting the Influence of the Reformation on the Arts, on 
Literature, on Religion, and on Morals in general, Mr. N. pre- 
sents us with some very judicious observations. Its unfavour- 
able operation on the arts is instanced in the decline of church- 
architecture : 


-€ The observer, who compares the magnitude, the number, and 
the magnificence of the structures erected within the compass of 
three hundred years, (between A. D. 1000 and A. D. 1400,) with 
the progress of ecclesiastical architecture in England, since the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth, will find no hesitation in admitting, that withia 
any twenty years of that period, a greater amount of architectural 
taste, and of wealth and enthusiasm to render that taste effectual, was 
called into action, than during the whole of the 17th or 18th cen- 
turies. The labours of Sir Christopher Wren, unremitted and exten- 
sive as they were, scarcely effected so great a progress in ecclesias- 
tical architecture, as was conceived and executed by men whose 
names are now forgotten. The very conception of Henry the 
VIIth’s chapel demonstrates an enthusiasm of feeling, and a confi- 
dence in the limitless extent of his resources, that at once exalts the 
character of the architect, and evinces the spirit of the age as oper- 
ated upon by the character of its religion. Whatever may be the 
ultimate decision of men of taste, on the comparative excellencies of 
Grecian and Gothic architecture, it must be admitted that in Eng- 
land, the productions of the admirers of the ancients bear no com- 
parison, even as works of genius and taste, with those of the Catholic 
artists. Even St. Paul’s, the greatest effort of English: Protestant- 
ism, would not have existed but for the model and the example af- 
forded by Catholic enthusiasm. And what comparison can even 
this structure, and many of the most celebrated efforts of the same 
architect sustain, with the classical structures that, beneath the sway 
of Catholicism, have exalted modern Rome into the rival of its 
parent 2” 


If, however, in matters of taste and poetry we have profited 
little by the Reformation, we are great gainers by it in every 
thing which respects the enlargement of the mind: 


‘In all that relates to the conduct of man, to the knowledge of 
his mental structure, and to the gratification of his natural aptitude 
tor knowledge, the Protestants ne proceeded with a progress to 
which the Catholic religion would have presented the most insur- 
mountable obstacles. The Reformation not only relieved philosophy 
from the oppression of a religion that abhorred the very approaches 
to unbounded inquiry, but by the exercise that it gave to the facul- 
ties of man, and by the example it afforded of extrication from ancient 
prejudices, contributed to the activity as well as the freedom of in- 
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vestigation. The very act of thinking differently from the Church 
of Rome restored an individual to the full exercise of his faculties. 
He who burst asunder the fetters of habit and education would not 
rest contented with the devotion of his talents to theological $e. 
tions: he would employ the powers of which he had recovere the 
exercise, im making incursions into the regions of science and 


philosophy.’ 


Much is expected by this writer from the influence of the 
Reformation in promoting the cause of pure religious truth 5 
and, in this view of the subject, he predicts the triumph of his 
own creed, though at present it is that of no national church : 


‘The Reformation has been of incalculable benefit to the Christian 
world, inasmuch as it has established a principle, the operation of 
which will one day destroy every doctrine and practice that has not 
the plainest injunctions of revelation and the most obvious reason for 
its support, and exhibit the pure and undefiled faith of Jesus, free 
from every corruption and every entanglement with which its offi- 
cious nursing-fathers have so long clogged and embarrassed it.’ — 

‘ If Protestants have not yet availed themselves of the full extent 
of their principles, it is because they do not yet see the entire victory 
which, under God, they have achieved over spiritual wickedness in 
high places. We are still in the morning of a gospel day: but the 
glorious luminary of truth advances rapidly to its meridian splendour. 
Already the fogs disperse — the noxious mists begin to evaporate, 
and soon will the Christian world be illuminated by the invigorating 
rays of the Divine effulgence ; and the fair and lovely form of truth 
appear freed from the shackles of human establishments, obnoxious 
tests, persecuting laws, unmeaning mysteries, priestly and courtly 
frauds, contradictory and ridiculous creeds, and impositions and ana- 
themas, as pointless as they are absurd, and as useless as they are 


»falee.’ 


We come now to the professed object of this work, intitled 
¢ A brief Summary of the Catholic Doctrines,’ which are dis- 
cussed in several sections, containing many curious particulars. 
Mr. N. allows that some difficulty attends this part of his sub- 
ject: but he thinks that it is the fairest way to let Catholics 
explain their own religion; and we think so too, provided that 
they offer such explanations as tally with facts and the decisions 
of the Church. We must not lose sight of this provision ; 
because, though individuals may undertake to pourtray the doc- 
trines of the Catholic church, we cannot admit their account in 
opposition to breviaries, creeds, councils, and papal ordinances. 
In the first document here giver, called ** Roman Catholic 
Principles in reference to God and the King,” the anonymous 
writer tells us that 


_ “ The guilt of sin, or pain eternal due to it, is never remitted by 
indulgences; but only such temporal punishments as remain = 
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after the guilt is remitted; these indulgences being nothing else 
than a mitigation or relaxation upon just causes, of canonical penances, 
enjoined by the pastors of the Church on penitent sinners, according 
to their several degrees of demerit. And if any abuses or mistakes 
be sometimes committed, in point either of granting or gaining indul- 
gences, through the remissness or ignorance of particular persons, con- 
trary to the ancient custom and discipline of the Church ; such abuses 
or mistakes cannot rationally be charged on the Church, nor rendered 
matter of derision, in prejudice to her faith and doctrine.” 


Let us compare this statement with the words of the Indul- 
gence granted by Leo X., and dispersed in Germany by 
Tetzel *. The Indulgence runs thus: 


‘¢ T, by the authority of the blessed apostles, Peter and Paul, and 
of the most holy Pope, granted and committed to me in these parts, 
do absolve thee, first, from all ecclesiastical censures, in whatever 
manner they may have been incurred, and then from all thy sins, 
transgressions, and excesses, how enormous soever they be, even from 
such as are reserved for the cognizance of the holy sce; and, as far 
as the keys of the holy church extend, I remit to thee all punishment 
which thou dost deserve in purgatory on their account ; and I restore 
thee to the holy sacraments of the church, to the unity of the faith- 
ful, and to that innocence and purity which thou didst possess at 
baptism ; so that when thou dost die, the gates of punishment shail be 
shut, and the gates of the paradise of delight shall be opened.” 


It is impossible to reconcile the account of the limited applica- 
tion of Indulgences with this copy of that which is said to have 





* Mr. Nightingale observes that this specimen of one of Tetzel’s 
pardons has been ‘copied from Dr. Robertson into almost every ac- 
count of popery which has hitherto issued from the Protestant press ; 
and yet it is notorious thatgthe genuineness of this instrument is ex- 
tremely doubtful.’ He even calls it roundly a ‘nonsensical imposi- 
tion,’ and a ‘ blasphemous and ridiculous fraud.’ He has not, how- 
ever, stated any grounds for assigning this character to it; and, till 
its spuriousness be proved, we are warranted in arguing from it 
as genuine. Robertson quotes it from Seckendorf as a fact; and, 
though he remarks that the terms of it are so extravagant as to ap- 
pear almost incredible, he adds that Chemnitius * has published several 
of Tetzel’s discourses, which prove that these expressions were neither 
singular nor exaggerated.”’ (History of Charles V. Vol. ii. 4to. 
p- 81. note.) Roscoe, in his life of Leo, does not specifically advert 
to the document in question: but he quotes Fabroni as saying of 
Tetzel, (Leonis X. Vita, p.132.) ‘* Pudet referre que ipse et dixit 
et fecit, quasi Legatus e celo missus fuisset ad quod libet piaculum ex- 
piandum atque purgandum :”? ( Roscoe’s life of Leo, Vol. iii. gto. 
P- 151. note.) a description which well accords with the terms of the 
suspected fp ulgence, and authorizes a belief in its fidelity. 
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been distributed by Tetzel. Did Leo X. deny the commission — 
given to Tetzel, or restrict his power of the keys in the manner 
here represented by the Catholic apologist ?— At p.320. the 
subject is thus represented: ‘ By indulgences granted by 
the popes and prelates of the church, persons are discharged 
from temporal punishment, here and in purgatory ;’ and 


Mr. N. adds, 


‘ This is the real state of the case, with respect to indulgences. 
If some Catholies in former times have (as it must be confessed has 
been the case) abused this branch of church-discipline, no blame 
ought, to attach to their successors of the present times. It is in 
the greatest degree illiberal and unjust, to charge any body of Chris- 
tians with all the abuses to which wicked men will ever profane even 
the best of doctrines. I am no advocate for indulgences, according 
to any form yet prescribed by the Church of Rome; but I must 
confess it will afford me the most sincere satisfaction, if any thing [ 
can say to elucidate this point shall remove prejudice and mistake 
from the minds of any of my Protestant brethren ; and, with this 
view, I will extract the reasoning and statement which a learned and 
pious * Minister of the Church of England”’ has published relative to 
the practice of granting indulgences, 

‘Jt is asked *¢ Whether indulgences are not abominable, which 
either give leave to sin, or grant the pardon of past sins, and these 
obtained for a sum of money ? 

¢ « This was the opinion I formerly had of indulgences ; but since 
I began to follow other measures, besides taking upon trust, upon 
diligent examination I have found, that indulgences in the Church of 
Rome are neither pardons for sin nor leave to commit sin, but the 
same which has been practised in the purest ages of the Church; and 
that is, a remission of some part of those canonical penances, which 
were wont to be inflicted for some greater crimes. This power of 
binding and loosing we own in the Church, and retain it in our canons; 
and ’tis yet in force in respect of some crimes.’ ’ 


- This example is adduced to shew that we may not implicitly 
rely on apologists ; and that, in exhibiting the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic church, the shortest and fairest way is to copy 
(as Mr. N. has partly done) from writings issued by authority, 
and which are universally admitted to be the standard of Catholic 
faith, worship, ceremonies, and discipline. It is pleasing to find 
that, in the most essential articles of religion, Catholics and 
Protestants are agreed; (see p. 294.) and, as the points in 
which they differ are of no importance in a civil view, (if we 
except the appeal to the Pope, which we trust will be obviated,) 
no objection can fairly be urged against Catholic Emancipation. 
By making tradition paramount to Scripture, an obstacle 1s 
placed against an union of the two churches: but, if they 
cannot furm one spiritual communion, they may constitute one 


political body. At all events, Catholics and Protestants should 
be 
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be careful not to mistake and particularly not to misrepresent 
each other. * 

A section, at the end of the work, is expressly devoted to the 
discussion of the subjects ‘ of persecution and the violation of 
faith with heretics ;? and the Catholics could not have found in 
their own body a more ingenious and able councellor than in 
this their Protestant defender. Knowing that it was in vain to 
deny that the court of Rome has formerly been a_sanguinary 
court, and that thousands have fallen sacrifices to its persecut- 
ing spirit, Mr. Nightingale first tries to abate our resentment by 
reminding us that more has been said and written than is true, 
and then desires us to recollect (as we have before observed) 
that the part of the charge which remains uncontroverted does 
not attach to Catholics of the present day; who are no moré 
concerned with it than to abhor and lament the cruelties which 
their ancestors, urged by a blind zeal, were induced to commit, 
Farther to lower the high tone of invective which we are apt to 
adopt on this occasion, we are reminded that ‘ Protestants have 
themselves been guilty of persecution; and that not only of 


Roman Catholics, but also of one another.’ It is liberal to” 


translate /a souffrance of Bossuet (p. 442.) by the English word 
suffering: but we doubt this version. As to ¢ the cruel accusa~ 


. , #¥on against Catholics, of not keeping faith with heretics,’ Mr. N. 


strenuously denies that § any such opinion either is or ever was 
an article of their church :’ but he surely carries his liberality 
too far, when he admits Mr. OsLeary’s statement of the trial 
and execution of John Huss to prove that he suffered not for 
heresy but for dangerous political opinions. If the Emperor 
Sigismond thought that Huss was a rebel, he would not have 
given him a safe conduct. Besides, if we turn to Lenfant’s 
History of the Council of Constance, (Whitley’s translation, 
Vol. i. p. 431.) we find these words: * The sentence of the 
Council is express, that John Huss is a notorious, scandalous, 
obstinate, and incorrigible heretic.” 

In his Portraiture, Mr. Nightingale has endeavoured, with a 
commendable spirit, to detect mistakes, and to expose misre- 
presentations, thus doing justice to Catholicism; and, while he 
openly proclaims his own opinions and his zeal as a Protestant, 





‘* The chief points on which we have been in the habit of mistak- 
ing, and, consequently, of misrepresenting, Roman Catholics, appear 
to be the following. The opinions held by some Catholics concern- 
ing the infallibility and power of the Pope, —the notions concerning 
works of supererogation,;— the use of images, —the practice of perse- 
cution, — the opinions relative to the salvation of heretics, — the use 
of the Scriptures, — and, the belief in miracles.’ 
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he*fabours to remove every aspersion from the Catholic body, 
and to convince his readers that they are intitled to respect as’ 
good Christians and to all the privileges of British subjects. 
He allows, indeed, that he has softened the darker shades of 
the picture, and h¢ is romantic in the anticipation of a flood of 
light and knowlege which is overspreading the whole Christian 
world. Like those prophets who view the future only through 
the lens of imagination, he probably sees more than others 
will find realized. Had he even waited till the moment at 
which we are writing, how different would have been his finale! 
‘Then he could not have complimented Italy and Spain as 
beginning to be emancipated from superstition and .despotism ; 
nor have promised a speedy ametioration of the whole frame 
and structure of the Christian world. By the rapid vicissitudes 
of human affairs, brilliant visions are dissipated almost as soon 
as they arise; and though philosophers, when their hopes are 
disappointed, still console themselves with the common adage, 
Magna est veritas et prevalebit, its accomplishment seems too 
likely to remain in the future tense. While the virtuous and 
well-informed are greatly outnumbered by the ignorant, worldly- 
minded, and vicious, truth will be oppressed rather than en- 
couraged, and error will continue to be decorated with all the 


badges of fashion and popularity. Mo y. 





Art. IV. Madame de Staél on Germany. 
[Article concluded from the Review for April.] 


‘Nn closing our last article concerning Mad. de Staél’s work, it - 

might have been observed that the German poets of the 
English school have in general fatlen short of their models ; 
as Klopstock, of Milton, — Goethe, of Shakspeare, — Haller, 
of Pope, —and Kleist, of Thomson, — whom they severally 
imitated :—but the German poets of the French school have as 
frequently surpassed their models. Wieland’s'Tales are superior 
to the joint efforts in this line of Lafontaine and Voltaire ; 
Ramler’s Odes are more Horatian than the lyric poems of 
Jean-Baptiste Rousseau; and Gleim is more Anacreontic than 
Panard ; while Lessing’s dramas and dramatic criticisms coun- 
terpoise those of Diderot. Be it, however, acknowleged that 
Buirger excels any of our British ballad-makers; and that, in 
«Tales of Wonder,” German literature is richer than our own. 
Weare now called to survey the Drama ; a department of art 
which Madame de Staél is peculiarly adapted to criticize. 
Women are naturally quick of hearing, and aware of what they 
may be seen to hear; superfluity and indelicacy _— — 
: efore 
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before them. The habit of attending Parisian spectacles must 
also have founded that taste for unity of action and complete- 
ness of plot, which is so rare in our Gothic plays. Whatever 
flower the poet detaches from the shrubbery of nature, to 
be made an object of separate contemplation or imitation, it 
ought to be a choice and entire specimen; and, no withered 
leaves, adventitious insects, or intertwisted woodbine, should 
be suffered to divert the attention from centering on its object. 


Chapter xv. converses on the dramatic art. ‘The Germans, 


like the English, are too patient; as if, from sluggishness of 
mind, they required to be twice told in order to hear or under- 
stand. If our representations were shorter and cheaper, they 
would be attended more frequently and more willingly; and 
the contemptuous barbarism of going in at the close of the 
third act might be abolished. Large theatres indirectly occa- 
sion these faults; it is not worth while to light them up.for a 
short exhibition, or a small audience; and large theatres, 
which also necessitate a caricaturing style of acting and 
declaiming, result from the pernicious monopoly which is con+ 
ceded by law to the two patent play-houses. ’ 

The sixteenth chapter analyzes the dramatic works. of Les- 
sing. His « Minna von Barnhelm” has succeeded on the London 
stage ; and his ‘¢ Emilia Galotti,” of which the first four acts 
are good, has been translated in Thomson’s German Theatre : 
but the catastrophe, which is that of Virginia, is not according 
to modern manners. ‘ Nathan the Wise,” of which Mr. W. 
Taylor, junior, of Norwich, gave a somewhat exotic transla- 
tion in 1805, is here praised as Lessing’s best dramatic poem : 
but, though it breathes a liberal philosophy, it is fitter for the 
closet than the stage. ‘The Monk of Libanon” is not discussed. 
One of Lessing’s household tragedies, also passed over by 
Mad. de Staél, is intitled «* Miss Sara Samson:” it. has been 
transfused into Italian, and keeps possession of the theatres in 
Lombardy. As the scene lies in England, perhaps the play 
might be adapted to our attention. ) 

Schiller passes next in review ; and the seventeenth chapter 
treats of his play of « The Robbers,” which was translated, 
into English in 1792, and of ** Don Carlos,” of which a translan 


tion appeared in 1798. ‘The following chapter treats on the; 


tragedy of “ Wallenstein,” translated by Mr. Coleridge..in 
18003 and “Mary Stuart,” translated by Mr. Mellish in 1893: 
both these versions are excellent. To Mary Stuart is justly 
awarded a preference.over all Schiller’s dramas.: it is a truly 
heroic tragedy, of which the fable is grand and complete, the 


characters are distinct and consistent, and the situations are. 


striking and pathetic. This play ought to be acted.on our 
theatres, 
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theatres. Germans may even be allowed to doubt whether, 
with the same topic, Shakspeare could have produced an equal 
work of art. 

The nineteenth chapter continues the survey of Schiller’s 
dramas. ‘ Joan of Arc” is analyzed: it may contain strokes 
of genius: but the total departure from historic fact, in caus- 
ing the: heroine to fall in love with an Englishman, and to 
perish on the field of battle, destroys all association of identity. 
The character of Joan of Arc has been mistaken hitherto both 
by the poet and the historian: we attempted some corrective 
criticism on this subject at p. 126. Vol. Ixxi. The Bride of 
Messina” is fitter for an opera than a play: the words are 
suited to recitative; the chorus continually intervenes; the 
pageantry is superb; and an improbable parallelism of incident 
is produced, which is worthy of the ballet. The sentiments 
are in the loftiest style of Greek tragedy, and announce a writer 
fresh from the translation of Aéschylus. 

Chapter xx. comments on * Wilhelm Tell.” Of this vast and 
noble tragedy, of this dramatic epopea, which depicts a great 
and entire historical event, with a vividness and a loftiness 
which seize the memory and the fancy, Mad. de Staél has 
given a skilful epitome. The advantages of the Gothic form 
of‘drama, over the Grecian, or the French, are peculiarly ap- 
parent in subjects of this kind. Nothing but the scene of the 
apple could have been exhibited in a French play; the rest 
mtst have been mere narration. Some of our travelled poets 
should undertake to enrich our language with it. —Of “Fiesco,” 
which was translated in 1796, and of ** Cabal and Love, or the 
Minister,” which was translated by Mr. Lewis in 1797, no notice 
is taken. The former, of which we spoke in ‘Vol. xxii. p. 204,, 
surely deserved a critical commentary. 

Schiller unites the energies of the first tragic poets: he 
is an Aischylus educated by Shakspeare. It is in greatness that 
his excellence consists. With him every expression, every 
emotion, every character, is colossal. He magnifies the inner 
feelings not only into visibility, but into enormity. An unpo- 
lished rudeness accompanies and enhances the majesty of his 
poetic sculpture; and his bold dilatations, like those of the 
painter Caravaggio, seem at times to border on caricature. Far 
from studiously discriminating between slight diversities of 
moral hues, a garish contrast marks and signalizes his person- 
ages. As if he were afraid that the audience should be ata 
loss to know what sort of being he is endeavouring to depict, 
he writes as it were in capitals, under his tyrant or his 
patriot, the purpose for which their portraits are intended. 


Sometimes, he oversteps the modesty of nature and the ee 
=o ; a 
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of refinement, to denude the figure which he delineates: like the 
flugelman of a regiment, hé over-acts the movements which he 
would excite in others. ‘This palpability of intention adapts 
him singularly for an audience that is sluggish of impression, 
for societies in the earlier stages of refinement, or for the classes 
that are only in progress towards it. He is more skilied in 
drawing men than women; and in imaging the bold, rude, 
fierce, and angry chieftain, than the humane, generous, po- 
lished, and feeling hero. ‘ 

Goéthe succeeds to Schiller; and the twenty-first chapter ana- 
lyzes ** Goétz of Berlichingen,” and ** Count Egmont.” Goétz, 
which was translated by Mr. W. Scott in 1799, is one of the 
earliest successful imitations of the Shakspeare-form of tragedy 
which the German theatre produced ; and it has materially con- 
tributed to the adoption on that stage of the Gothic plan of 
drama. Count Egmont is, however, deservedly preferred to 
Goétz as a work of art, and is one of the few master-pieces of 
the German stage which have not yet been translated into 
English. 

Not contented with success in the Gothic style, Goéthe has 
attempted the Greek manner by his “ Iphigenia in Tauris.” In 
this beautiful drama, he has surpassed every modern imitator of 
the antique classical tragedy. Milton’s Agonistes, and Glover’s 
Medea, are quoted among our own best approximations to the 
works of the antients; and Maffei’s Mergpe and Racine’s Phédre 
are ranked higher by the Italian and French critics: but Milton 
is stiff, and Glover is cold, and Maffei is dull, and Racine is 
galant. Goéthe alone attains the purity and simplicity, the 
tenderness and loftiness, of his models; and, above all, that 
locality of range in his ideas, which can cling with familiar 
fondness about every detail concerning Greece, and nowhere 
betrays the contamination of a modern acquirement, or taste. 
In reading the Iphigenia of Goéthe, we seem again to drink 
with the old world at the pure well-head of poesy, and to en 
joy its freshest coolest waters, ‘The thousand streams which, 
lower down, carry into it their fertilizing copiousness, have not 
yet troubled its clearness, or neutralized its favour. It is the 
beverage which nature gives to her favourite sons, and which 
the filtering stones of luxury can at best but emulate.— We have 
heard that the translation of this tragedy, published in 1793 
by Mr. Taylor of Norwich, was singularly well received in 
Germany, and was reprinted by Voss at Berlin. We spoke of 
it in Vol. xi. N.S. p. 51. | 

The ‘ 'Torquato Tasso” of Goéthe is an imitation of his 
own Iphigenia; an attempt to apply the same polished plain« 
ness of manner to incidents of the modern world. ‘The cha 
Tactes 
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racter of Tasso is consummately well-drawn, and accords with 
history and with nature: Werter’s irritability re-appears in it, 
<< by a higher sense of conscious greatness, and darkened 

a Rousseau-like vein of misttust, Antonio also is a true 
and good delineation. The second act, however, is trailing, 
and the catastrophe vexatious; and this unsatisfactory solution 
inequitably associates itself with our estimate of the poem: we 
feel the disappointment of hope, and mistake it for the disap- 
pointment of taste. : 

Chapter xxiii. treats of ‘* Faustus,” which we have sufh- 
ciently discussed already in our lxiid Volume, p. 491.3 and 
from which we selected as a specimen the very scene that at« 
tracts the attention of Mad. de Stiel. 

Some notice was due to the “ Clavigo” of Goethe, a house- 
hold tragedy after the manner introduced by Lillo to England, 
and by Diderot to France: it was translated into English in 
1798, and is the best piece of the kind in the German language. 

Goéthe wants energy: a somewhat effeminate fear of distor- 
tion occasions him to lead away his characters from the ex- 
tremes of emotion: but he possesses the suppleness and versa- 
tility of the most creative dramatic writers. Variable as Pro- 
teus, or Puck, to him every new metamorphosis is equally 
easy. In antient Greece or modern Germany,— in Italy, Spain, 
or England, — among witches, gods, or elves, —in heaven, or 
in hell, — he seems alike always at home. The linguist of 
every literature, the citizen of every dominion, he appears 
like Fortunatus in successive regions with equal popularity. 
With all the plasticity of Shakspeare in shaping distinct cha- 
racters, he has greater critical knowlege of times and places, 
and suits better to the age and nation the trains of thought 
which are ascribed to his personages : he consults more learn- 
edly the costume of idea; and he attains a stricter fidelity of 
local colouring. His delicate shades of ethic discrimination, — 
his sharp insight, especially, into the feminine character,—his 
truth of nature,—and his inexhaustible variety, —cannot be too 
much admired. ‘The reverse of Schiller, he effects not his de- 
lineations by a few bold and prominent strokes, but by the cor- 
rect delicacy and closely characteristic definition of his details. 
The colouring of Schiller is too glaring ; that of Goéthe is too 
faint. Schiller makes his whole impression at first; Goethe is 
the. more deeply valued, the more repeatedly he is studied. 
Schiller has a vague grandeur, Goéthe a faithful precision. 
Schiller is more heroic, Goéthe more natural. Schiller, like 
Michael Angelo, sketches gods ; Goéthe, like Raphael, copies 
men ; and to the observer, though not to the enthusiast, this 
ig the higher praise. ; 
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In the twenty-fourth chapter, we are introduced to the dra- 
matic works of Werner, whose “ Luther” we criticized at 
some length in Vol. Ixii. p. 497. His next best tragedy’ is 
«¢ Attila.” The rest scarcely merited so extensive an analysis 
as that which is here allotted to them. The success of Werner 
has resulted much from the arts of the theatre: he understands 
the importance of frequently shifting the scene, and of removing 
the action progressively into a more imposing locality : his Mel- 
pomene comes accompanied by pageantry and music she has 
obsequies, if not grief, and elegies, if not tears: but the lité- 
rary worth of his dialogue does not often announce an enduring 
classical rank. 

The succeeding chapter is devoted to the drama of Kotzebue} 
a powerful writer, who is undervalued by Madame de Staél. 
No dramatist strikes home to the heart so often. He paints 
and he inspires the luxurious woe of self-applauding sympathy," 
the triumphs of pity, of affection, and of benevolence, and the?’ 
headlong immolations of impassioned feeling. Glowitigly inte- 
resting beyond any of his rivals, he has indeed less energy than 
Schiller, less variety and truth than Goethe, and less exactnes¢ 
of local description than modern criticism requires: but his 
situations are in a wonderful degree striking and trying, pic- 
turesque and pathetic. With the rapidity of Sterne, he can 
realize any alternations of emotion; and, like the April light- 
ning, he can command at a flash a shower of tears or the smile 
of sunshine. If his effect be not ratified by the judgment, it 
is at least irresistible to the feeling; his ready cordiality of tone 
is: secure at least of temporary sympathy, in every honest child 
of humanity. The morality of Kotzebue, however, is not 
wholly correct. A foe to meanness, he commits the theore- 
tical blunder of mistaking chastity for one of its forms. Too 
indulgent for justice to the rashness of impulse and the errors 
of affection, he is thought to excite a laxity without remorse, 
and a tolerance without dignity. To be cold, and prudent, and 
guarded, is to be drest for the path of virtue: but Kotzebue 
provokes the warm sensibilities, the unreserved sacrifices, the 
frank avowals; and these may owe to theatric applause a dan- 
gerous welcome in private and real life. 

Comedy is the subject of the twenty-sixth chapter. This isa 
more local form of art than tragedy : ridicule is not a citizen of 
the world. Hence, comedy will seldom bear translating. The 
Puss in Boots of Tieck is noticed as the boldest and most: sin=. 
gular.comedy of the Germans; and talking animals are praised 
as‘an agreeable variation ‘of theatrical resource. 

In. professing, in chap. xxvil., to describe the German actors, 
Mad. de Staél forgets them all, to talk of Talma the favourite 
ef the Parisians: the digression is somewhat misplaced. 
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The next chapter proposes to examine the novels of the 
Germans. Of the first and highest class, only Werter’s Sor- 
rows can deserve to be named. Of second-rate novels, the 
Sternbald of Tieck, and some fragments of J. Paul Richter, 
are noticed ; one of which, the dream of an Atheist, has in- 
duced Mad. de S. to pay it the compliment of translation into 
her pages. 

_Chapter xxix. pretends to give an’ account of the German 
historians : but the information here offered is mortifyingly de- 
fective, and not critically characteristic. Literary, scientific, 
and ecclesiastical history have occupied many excellent writers 
among the Germans, who are here not even named. ‘This 
section ought never to have been undertaken; the needful pre~ 
liminary knowlege not having been acquired. 

The thirtieth chapter is consecrated to Herder, our judg- 
ment of whom was long ago given. See Vol. xx., N.S., 
p- 524. 

‘he xxxist chapter is chiefly occupied about the name of 
W. Schlegel, an eloquent and eminent writer and lecturer on 
criticism, to whose appretiations Mad. de Staél is obviously 
and avowedly indebted. 

In the thirty-second chapter, we have a glimpse of the state 
of the fine arts. To the painting of Schick, to the sculpture of 
Thorwaldsen, and to the music of Gluck and Mozart, a 
liberal and tasteful homage is paid. 

Part the third of Mad. de Staél’s work undertakes an account 
of the philosophical and ethical writings of the Germans; and 
the fourth part, of their religious writers and sects. These two 
capacious dissertations are subdivided respectively into twenty- 
one and into twelve chapters, forming together the whole of the 
third volume. In our opinion, these entire thirty-three chapters 
partake the same imperfections with the twenty-ninth chapter of 
the preceding volume ; appearing to us to be founded on insufh- 
cient study, and to give a defective and sometimes an erroneous 
account of the matters undertaken to be investigated. ‘To cor- 
rect errors, however, so much carping must be exercised, and to 
supply omissions so much prosing is requisite, that we shall lazily 
drop asleep in our old attitude of admiration. The state of 
college-literature in Germany is indeed not lady’s work; and 
if Mad. de Stael had handed over to M. Villers the task of 
mapping its present condition, France would have had more 
chance of a profound and trustworthy estimate. Indeed, in 
future editions of this elegant work, we should advise Mad. de 
Staél totally to forget the third volume, which detracts more 
from the authority than it adds to the instruction of the whole. 


The second chapter, which treats of English philosophy, may 
serve 
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serve to reveal to readers here the manner in which Germaa 
philosophy is discussed. Theology is sippingly tasted. ‘The 
prodigious revolution effected by the modern scripture-criticsy 
in the established churches of Prussia and Saxony, scarcely 
seems to have been perceived: —a revolution which accomplishes 
the alliance of scriptural religion and philosophy, and which 
makes anti-supernaturalism (to borrow a technical word of 
the Germans) become the doctrine of the pulpit. 

The Mohammedans tell us that their Koran was written with 
a plume of the angel Gabriel’s wing, which had the property of 
stating truth in the forms of beauty, so that all nations should 
draw nigh to read. This enviable pen Mad. de Staél seems to 
have borrowed. Like the paintress Rosalba, whose portraits 
in crayons form so conspicuous an ornament of the Dresden 
gallery, she depicts with a likeness which every person knows, 
with an embellishment which every person welcomes, and with 
a brilliant glow of colouring which every person admires and 
applauds. 











Art. V. Capt. Von Krusenstern’s Voyage round the World, trahss 
lated by R. B. Hoppner, Esq. 


[ Article concluded from p. 125.] 


We have already traced the progress of the Nadeshda and 

the Neva, from the outset of their voyage to the arrival 
of the former at Kamtschatka. Captain Krunsenstern having 
repaired his ship, and recruited his stock of provisions, sailed 
from the bay of Awatchka on the 7th of September, 1804, for 
Japan; having on board the ambassador from the Emperor of 
all the Russias to the Kubo or Emperor of Japan. ‘This was 
at a season of the year in which storms are frequent in those 
seas, and the Nadeshda did not fail to experience them. 

In approaching the south-east cape of Niphon, the principal 
of the Japanese islands, Captain K. searched for some islands 
which, according to the early Spanish charts of the northern 
Pacific Ocean, are situated near that Cape, designated by the 
date of their supposed discovery, 1664, and with the name 
Vulcano: but he could not find them, though he sailed close 
to the situations assigned to them in the charts. ‘the traveller 
Gemelli Careri relates that, in the year 1664, a Spanish galleon 
named the San Josef, sailing near the south-east part of 
Japan, saw land which was believed to be three small islands : 
other navigators, in subsequent voyages, reported that they fell 
in with islands near the same situation; and on their autho- 
sity, islands marked as above described, and others with the 
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date 1716, have been laid down in the charts: but a memoir 
published at Madrid in 1809, on the astronomical observations 
made by the Spanish navigators, and written by the Spanish 
geographer Don Josef Espinosa, mentions that, in August 
1801, the Spanish frigate San Rafael sailed over the spots on 
which groupes of islands are marked with the dates of the 
ears 1664 and 1716, and found no land. ‘The author of the 
Memoir expresses his opinion that the land made by the 
galleon San Josef, and believed to be three islands, was part 
of the south-east coast of Japan, seen at such a distance that 
only the more elevated parts were visible above the horizon. 
This opinion is quoted in Captain Burney’s Chronological His- 
tory of Voyages; with a remark that, if islands were really 
discovered near this place, as reported, and the disappointment 
of late navigators is attributable to the incorrectness of the 
early reckonings, they should be sought to the eastward of 
their marked situations. 

September the 28th, the Nadeshda came in sight of some 
er the southern of the Japanese islands. In coasting Sats- 

uma, Captain Krusenstern thus describes the prospect afforded 
by the country: 

‘ We sailed at a very trifling distance from the land, and hada 
perfect view of the various picturesque situations which rapidly 
succeed each other. The whole country consists of high pointed 
hills, at one time appearing in the form of pyramids, at others of a 
conical form. Liberal as nature has been in the adornment of these 
parts, the industry of the Japanese has not a little contributed to 


their beauty ; for nothing indeed can equal the extraordinary degree 
of cultivation every where apparent !” 


On coming near the Gotto islands, Captain K. relates : 


¢ During the whole day we were surrounded by a number of 
small Japanese vessels that sailed about us in different directions, 
never approaching near enough to speak with us, but on the con- 
trary most carefully avoiding us. We made signs to them, and 
hailed them by their countrymen, but all in vain. As they are for- 
bidden the least intercourse with strangers, and on this account dare 
not give any answer even to the most simple question ; we would not 
bring them into danger by calling them any longer, although we could 
not help wondering at the absolute dependence and great self-denial 
of these people.’ 


About the 8th of October, the ship anchored in the harbour 
of Nangasaki, the only port of Japan ieft free for the entrance 
of foreign traders, if that term may be applied to a few Chi- 
nese Jonks, and the two Dutch merchant-ships which are ad- 
mitted there annually from Batavia. 

In the year 1792, an embassy had been sent to Japan by 
erder of the Empress Katherine the Second, which had found 
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a favourable reception from the Kubo, or Japanese mo- 
narch; and a written permission was then obtained for a 
Russian ship to visit Nangasaki annually for the purposes 
of trade. ‘The Russians, however, had made no use of this 
permission: some umbrage had been taken by the Japanese 
court at the want of splendor in the embassy; and the letter 
to the Japanese monarch was not sent from the Empress her- 
self, but only from the governor of Siberia. On this occasion, 
therefore, the letter and the presents came immediately from 
the Emperor Alexander; and every precautionary step, that 
suggested itself, was taken to prevent a failure of 'suc- 
cess in this embassy, the principal object of which was to 
recover the privilege which had been suffered to lapse through 
neglect.. 

Captain Krusenstern makes some remarks on the silence ob- 
served by the Dutch respecting the affairs of Japan; and he 
conjectures that it may have proceeded from the Japanese govern- 
ment expressing disapprobation at the writings of Kxempfer and 
Thunberg, which are well known to them by their Dutch in- 
terpreters. Probably, also, the Dutch themselves have chosen, 
for their own particular interest, to refrain from circulating 
information respecting this country. ‘ ‘They have never,’ says 
Captain K., © even published a decent map of Firando or 
Nangasaki, the copy in Kempfer being only a bad Japanese 
plan.’ 

The Nadeshda was boarded by a Japanese officer as she 
entered the port, and questioned. ‘The captain says that the 
certainly expected to be allowed more liberty than the Dutch 
enjoy here, but found themselves greatly mistaken: though 
some trifling favours were shewn to the ambassador, which 
were entirely unprecedented in Japan: 


‘ The first great proof of their jealousy was evinced in their 
taking from us all our powder and fire-arms, even to the fowling- 
pieces belonging to the officers, among which were some of con- 
siderable value ; and it was not until after four months’ constant 
entreaties and representations that these latter were returned to them 
in order to be cleaned, though many of them were entirely de- 
stroyed by the time they were restored. The officers were indeed 
allowed to retain their swords, a favour which was never shown to 
the Dutch, and the soldiers were permitted to keep their musquets 
and bayonets. This last the Dutch have never been in a condition 
to demand, since they have always had the precaution not to show 
themselves here with a similar military attendance: but what reall 
astonished me was, that the ambassador was not only allowed to 
carry his guard on shore with him, but that these were even per- 
mitted to retain their fire-arms. This favour was indeed granted to 
him with great reluctance, and the interpreters endeavoured, during 
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several days, to prevail on him to yield up this point. They repre. 
sented to him that it. was not only against the laws of the country, 
but that it would shock the people to see armed soldiers of another 
nation in their country ; that such a case had hitherto never occurred, 
and that it would be dangerous to comply with the demand; but 
when they found that these reasons could not induce the ambassador 
to forego his guard, they strove to prevail on him to take only half 
the number on shore, but in this too he would not give way. That 
they should not allow the armed soldiers of a foreign nation to land in 
their country was perhaps the most pardonable of their pretensions ; 
for even in the most enlightened countries of Europe this practice 
is unknown, and no ambassador has hitherto considered it as an 
affront to enter a foreign country without soldiers. The case was 
however too important for the governor to decide upon ; and as a 
whole month was spent in negotiating it before the ambassador was 
allowed to land, it is most probable that a courier was sent on this 
account to Jeddo or Miaco for instructions.’ 


M. Resanoff, the Russian ambassador, judged that, with a 
proud people like the Japanese, it was essential towards procur- 
ing their respect to be punctilious in the extreme; and this 
idea accounts for his insisting so determinedly on landing with 
a Russian guard. The number, however, could have made no 
extraordinary appearance or impression, since all the persons 
embarked in the ship at the time of her leaving Europe 
amounted to only sixty-five, 


Captain K. continues : 


* After this small triumph over the Japanese, I must return te 
the insults they obliged us to submit to in the full extent of the 
word. We were not only forbidden to go on shore, but not even 
allowed to row about within a short distance of the ship, nor was 
it until after a six weeks’ negotiation that a place was granted ‘us, 
at a trifling distance, as.a walk, and this only in consideration of the 
pretended illness of the ambassador. This place was close to the 
shore in a confined bay, and was shut in on the land-side by a high 
wall of bamboos; and although its whole length did not exceed an 
hundred paces, and its width at the most was forty, there were two 
watch-houses erected in its immediate vicinity. One single tree 
but not a blade of grass, adorned this promenade, which was entirely 
upon a rocky ground. This place of course could not answer its 
intended eh any nor was it used as such; but it was of great ad- 
vantage for our astronomical observations, which the Japanese did 
not in any way attempt to disturb. As soon as any boat put off 
from the ship, for Kibatsch, for so this promenade was called, a fleet 
of ten or fifteen vessels immediately put themselves in motion, sur- 
rounding the boat on all sides, and in this same manner it was con- 
ducted back again, | , 

‘ The acquaintance which I had formed on the first day of our 
arrival with the captains of the Dutch ships, made a continua- 
tion of our intercourse very desirable, but 1 was never allowed to 
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visit them, nor was any Dutchman permitted to come on board our 
ship. The barbarous intolerance of the Japanese “ag creel even 
went so far, as to forbid our forwarding letters by the ships going to 
Batavia, thus depriving us of the pleasure of sending to our families 
an account of our welfare The ambassador alone was allowed to 
transmit a report to the Emperor, but he was obliged to content 
himself with merely giving a short account of our passage from 
Kamtschatka to Nangasaky, and to acquaint his Majesty with the 
welfare of all persons on board his ship. This letter to the Emperor 
was to be translated by the interpreters into Dutch, and a copy of 
the original left with the governors, written with such accuracy that 
every line was to terminate with the same letter as the re This 
copy was delivered to the governor, and the original, after they had 
been compared together, was sent on board by two of his secreta- 
ries, in whose presence it was sealed. When the Dutch ships 
sailed, we were ordered upon no acccount to send a boat off to them : 
and when I wished Captains Musquetier and Belmark a happy 
voyage, as they passed by me, and inquired after their health, the 
only answer I received was a sign with their speaking trumpet ; for 
which the chief of the Dutch factory apologized in a letter to the 
ambassador, saying that the captains had been most positively for- 
bidden to utter the least sound in answer to our questions.’ 


When at length permission was obtained for the ambassador 
and his guard to land, a laye building called Megasaky, very 
similar to the Dezima on which the factory of the Hollanders 
is placed, was appointed for his residence. This Megasaky was 
Situated on a neck of land, and so close to the sea that, on two 
sides of the house, at every high tide, the water came up to the 
windows. A lofty bamboo fence also surrounded the whole 


building, with the additional security of gates, double locks, 
and guards. 


¢ They counted always the number of persons who came on shore, 
and the boat was never allowed to return without a similar number ; 
and if any officer of the ship wished to pass the night in Megasaky, 
one of the persons residing on shore was obliged to go back in his 
stead; and in like manner, when any officer belonging to the am- 
bassador’s suite was desirous of sleeping on board, some sailor had to 
fill his place on shore: for the appointed number of persons re- 
siding there was neither to be increased nor diminished, nor was 


any attention paid to their quality m this respect, but only to their 
numbers.’ 


On the other hand, every request for provisions, refresh- 
ments, or materials of any kind, was immediately fulfilled ; 
and 8000 Ibs. of biscuit and other provisions were furnished 
to the ship: but the Rugsians were not allowed to purchase 
any thing for money.—Magistrates reside at Nangasaki, called 
Banjos; and one of the principal of them came to visit the 
ship, bringing with him the Director of the Dutch ony: 
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The magistrate immediately entered the ship: but the Direc- 
tor was obliged to remain in the boat till the Banjos chose to 
sénd him word that he might come on board, which was not 
done till after he had been kept waiting a full hour. 


¢ The Director had scarcely entered the cabin with his suite, 
consisting of his secretary, the two captains of the Dutch ships that 
were here, and a Baron Pabst, when they were all obliged to remain 
during Sseveral minutes in an inclined posture, which they were called 
upon to do, by a most insolent order from the interpreter: “ Myn 
Heer Opperhoofd, compliment voor de Opper Banjos!’ (Mr. President, 
make your bow to the Head Banjos.) This submissive, and at the 
game time degrading attention, was not answered even by a nod. 
‘The compliments, as they are called, of the Dutch, are something be- 
tween the bows of the Europeans and Japanese, which last consist in 
throwing yourself flat on the ground, touching the earth with your 
head, and crouching backwards and forwards according as you may 
be spoken to by your superior.’ 


We are told that the banjos always conducted themselves 
with great dignity, and that they never laughed, but occa 
sionally shewed their satisfaction by a smile. Captain K. has 
described many particulars of Japanese customs in the order in 
which they naturally occurred to him, being interwoven with 
the journal of the proceedings of the embassy ; which method 
of description, though perhaps not the best suited for informa- 
tion, is certainly the most entertaining that a traveller can 
adopt. 

The office of governor of Nangasaki is filled alternately by 
two persons, who relieve each other at the expiration of ever 
term of six months: but, during the stay of the Nadeshda in 
the port, both the governors continued in the exercise of their 
authority. ‘They were both well inclined to the Russians, but 
cautious in suffering that feeling to appear; and they seem- 
ed bound to insincerity in various particulars, in obedience 
to the disposition of their court. It was said that every de- 
mand ofthe Russians, to which they acceded, was granted at 
their own risk; * but (says the author) the anxious behaviour 
of one of the governors, when he really took upon himself 
to offer us a place for a walk, sufficiently demonstrated his 
confined authority.’ 

The narrator has given the following account, being the 
whole of the information which he was able to collect, con- 
cerning the trade carried on by the Chinese with Japan: 

‘ Twelve ships are permitted to come to Nangasaky annually 
from Ningpo, (or, asthe Japanese pronounce it, Simfo,) five of 
which arrive in June and sail in October, the other seven in De- 
cember, and return in Marchbor April. Their cargo consists chiefly 


of sugar, ivory, tin plates, lead, silk stuffs, and tea. That this last 
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article is among the imports from China I did not indeed learn from 
the interpreters; but upon our departure they gave us the choice 
between Chinese and Japanese tea. We chose Japanese, and found 
it much worse than the other; and I believe that what is said of the 
excellence of the Japanese tea is very much exaggerated. A small 
box full, which the governor presented to the ambassador short! 
after our arrival, and some that the officers of the embassy drank at 
an audience in the governor’s house, were very inferior to the better 
kinds of Chinese tea. The Japanese only drink green, the Chi- 
nese on the contrary always black tea. The Chinese exports from 
Japan consist of copper, camphor, lacquered wares, umbrellas, but 
particularly the dye-fish, which is used as a medicine in China; be- 
sides these are a kind of sea plant, and large dried muscles, which 
last, known in Japan by the name of Awaby, are among their pro- 
visions, and are considered in China as a great delicacy.’ 


On the 22d of December, a courier arrived from Jeddo, 
with an order for the Nadeshda to be taken into the inner har- 
bour to be repaired. The presents intended for the Kubo and his 
ministers had been landed, and M. Resanoff waited in expecta- 
tion of orders to proceed to court. ‘The ship’s hull, masts, and 
rigging, in the mean-time, underwent examination. Copper 
was wanted for repairing the sheathing over her bottom; and, 
as the necessary quantity could not be readily furnished at ° 
Nangasaki, the governor made an offer to send to the city of 
Miaco for the supply: but this offer was declined, the am- 
bassador taking on himself to order the copper on his journey 
to Jeddo. The Japanese at Nangasaki knew at this time that 
the Russian embassy would not be permitted to proceed to 
Jeddo, it having been announced to the governors that a noble- 
man would be sent from court to receive the embassy and, 
to return an answer: but they did not communicate this know- 
lege to the Russians, which perhaps they were not authorized 
to convey; and, taking advantage of the circumstance, they 
were rejoiced to find themselves relieved from the trouble of 
sending for the copper. 

February 19. the ambassador received an official notice that 
a person of very high rank, ‘ one who was permitted the ho- 
nour to see his Japanese Majesty’s feet, but never to exalt his 
regards higher,’ was on his way to Nangasaki, attended by 
eight nobles, with full powers to treat with him. ‘The inter- 
preters did not exactly say that the ambassador would not 
now have occasion to travel to Jeddo: but, in order that it 
might the more easily be inferred, they intimated that it was 
the earnest wish of the Japanese government that the Russians 
should depart from Japan in the beginning of April. 


‘ It was only, however, on the 12th March that Skeyseima, the 
chief interpreter, acquainted the ambassador that he would not be 
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permitted to travel to Jeddo; and that the Japanese  pemiprnatiny 
would arrive in ten or fifteen days in Nangasaky, after which the 
ship must return to Kamtschatka, as soon as she could possibly be 
fitted for sea. The interpreter farther informed us, that we should 
not be allowed to purchase the least thing in Japan, but that the 
Emperor had given orders to supply the ship with all that was ne- 
cessary, as sell as with provisions for two months, free of any charge 
to us.’ 


On the arrival of the plenipotentiary, much warm contest 
took place in adjusting the ceremonials to be observed. It was 
at length concluded that the Russian ambassador should make 
to the Kubo’s representative ‘an European and not a Japanese 
compliment :’ but consent could not be obtained for the am- 
bassador to be allowed a chair; and he was obliged, at the 
audience, to sit on the floor, with his legs tucked under him. 
A first meeting passed in the exchange of compliments ; and 
the second completely terminated the negotiation: the neces- 
sary documents being delivered into the hands of the ambas- 
sador, which contained an order that no Russian ship should 
again come to Japan. Should any Japanese hereafter be cast 
on any of the Russian coasts, it was desired that the 
should be delivered over to the Dutch, who would send them 
by the way of Batavia to Nangasaki. The presents, and even 
the letter From the Emperor of Russia, were all refused. 


‘ The reasons assigned by the plenipotentiary for rejecting the 
presents were, that the Emperor of Japan would be. obliged to 
make a present in return to the Emperor of Russia, and send an 
ambassador for this purpose to St. Petersburgh, and that it was 
contrary to the laws of the empire for any Japanese to quit his 
country. 

‘ This then was the result of an embassy, which had raised such 
great expectations. We gained no new advantages, but even lost 
those we had possessed, namely, the written permission which Lax- 
mann had procured for us to visit Nangasaky. All communication 
is now at an end between Japan and Russia.’ 


Captain Krusenstern was informed that, on this momentous 
occasion, the Kubo did not determine from his own authority, 
but that he had sent an ambassador to Miaco, to consult the 
Dairi; ‘ who, although he had no executive authority, is held 
in the greatest veneration by the Japanese on account of his 
religious character.’ 

The Russian ships carried from Europe five natives of Japan, 
who had been shipwrecked on the coast of Kamtschatka, and 
sent thence to Petersburgh: but, in being sent back to their 
native country, their case appears to have been extremely un- 
fortunate, since it was doubtful whether they would ever be 
permitted to rejoin their families. One of these men, —_ 
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the Russian ships lay at Nangasaki, made an attempt on 
his own life; occasioned, it was supposed, by despair at learn- 
ing that some Japanese, who had been carried back to Japan 
by the ambassador Laxmann, in 1792, had been doomed to 
perpetual imprisonment, without being allowed the least inter- 
course with their friends or relations. 

Of all the effects produced by European usurpation, the 
singular condition of the Japanese, in which they placed them- 
selves nearly two centuries ago and have inflexibly continued 
since, is the most extraordinary, though not the most fatal. 
When the Europeans first discovered the route of the Asiatic 
seas, the Japanese were a great trading people, whose ships 
visited all parts of India ; and their mariners were the most capa- 
ble of any in that part of the world. ‘The Portuguese, however, , 
a nation not sufficiently powerful to accomplish any purpose 
by direct force, having eniployed religion as an instrument 
to subject and enslave the Japanese, the latter were induced, 
as much by feelings of indignation as by apprehensions of 
danger, to separate from the rest of mankind; to the injury 
of all, but most to their own prejudice, they being a nation 
of a magnanimous character, and as capable of improvement 
perhaps as any in existence: so that, if they had not imposed 
on themselves a state of stagnation, it i probable that they 
would have shared largely in the advancement which has so ge- 
nerally taken place in many parts of the world, within the 
period of their seclusion. — We must now attend to the sequel 
of the Nadeshda’s navigation. 

Having re-embarked the embassy, Captain Krusenstern 
sailed from Nangasaki on the 17th of April, not less willing to 
depart than the Japanese were to get rid of their visitors. It was 
known at Nangasaki that the Russians designed to sail north- 
ward, between Japan and the coast of Korea, and the mten- 
tion appears to have given some uneasiness ; endeavours being 
made by the governors of Nangasaki and by the interpreters 
to dissuade the Captain from that route: but they did not 
prevail. In the beginning of May, the Nadeshda was near 
the western entrance of the Strait of Sangaar, which separates 
Jesso from Niphon: but, without entering it, she passed on 
to the northward, and, about the middle of the month, sailed 
eastward through La Pérouse’s Strait. ‘The track of the Nae 
deshda afterward makes the circuit of Aniwa Bay, and of the 
Bay van Patientie, on the eastern coast of Sachalin. 

M. de la Pérouse and Captain Krusenstern have not both 
entertained the same opinion respecting the merits of Captain 
de Vries, the commander of the Dutch ship Kastrikom, who 
discovered the coast in the year 1643 ; and Captain K. animad- 
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verts rather too strictly on the chart made in the voyage of the 
Kastrikom, which, considering the stormy weather which she 
encountered, and the state of navigation at that time, has a 
much nearer agreement with the charts of the modern disco- 
veries than we could have expected. The interesting descrip. 
tion given of the inhabitants of Jesso, in the account of the 
Kastrikom’s voyage, extremely well accords with the observations 


of the Russians. Captain K. says ; 


‘ Aino is the proper name of the native of Jesso, and thus also 
the people of the south of Sachalin (or of Aniwa Bay) are called.— 
The Ainos are rather below the middle stature, of a dark nearly 
black complexion, with a thick bushy beard, and black rough hair 
hanging strait down.—The women are sufficiently ugly. — However, 
I must do them the justice to say that they are modest in the highest 
degree. —The characteristic quality of an Aino is goodness of heart, 
which is expressed in the strongest manner in his countenance ; and 
so far as we were enabled to observe their actions, they fully answered 
this expression. ‘Their looks evince something simple but noble.’ 


The Japanese had establishments in the Bay of Aniwa: but 
the Russians found the inhabitants, both Japanese and Ainos, 
not in the least unwilling to have intercourse with them, 
though they were under great apprehension of its being no- 
ticed by the Government-officers. Vessels came here from 
different parts of Japan; and Captain Krusenstern went on 
board one which had arrived fram Osacca with a cargo of 
salt and rice, and was to return with a cargo of salted and 
dried fish. — ‘The author speaks of the ease with which the 
Russians could take possession of the country about Aniwa 
Bay; and he deems it probable that such an event as the esta- 
blishment of a Russian colony in the Sachalin is at no great 
distance. He has not, indeed, made this conjecture without 
reasonable foundation, considering the constant and not slow 
progress of Russian usurpation over the eastern and north- 
eastern parts of Asia, which has for such a length of time 
been unremittingly advancing. His argument, however, in 
defence of such an appropriation, we cannot approve. Bad 
example must never be quoted as a precedent in justifica- 
tion of wickedness. He adds, however, with candour, ‘I 
honestly confess my doubts whether the Ainos, the original 
natives, would gain by such a change of masters, for they 
appeared to me to be treated with great humanity by the 
Japanese.’ 

When he had traced the eastern coast of Sachalin from La Pé- 
rouse’s Straitto Cape Patientie, CaptainK. sailed for Kamtschatka, 
passing between the Kurile islands, and arrived in the harbour 
of St, Peter and St. Paul on the 5th of June (1805). His Ex- 
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ecllency M. Resanoff was landed here, and Captain Krusenstern 
intended to have immediately put to sea again: but discontents, 
which had appeared among the natives of Kamtschatka, occa- 
sioned by the extortions of some Russian merchants, made 
it necessary for the Nadeshda to remain at St, Peter and St. Paul 
till the end of the month. On July the sth, the Captain 
sailed again for Sachalin, and completed his examination of 
the east coast. 

The inhabitants of the north end of Sachalin were found 


to be a different people from the Ainos. In a village there, 


every man among the inhabitants appeared armed with a dag- 
ger; and the chiefs had sabres, and wore coloured silk dresses. 
These people were supposed to be ‘Tartars. ‘The north end of 
Sacharin is recommended by the author as a commodious situa- 
tion for a Russian colony. 

Though the Voyages of La Pérouse and Captain Broughton 
ascertained the geography of the greater part of Sachalin, doubts 
remained whether Sachalin be a peninsula joined to the con- 
tinent, or an island; yet it seems to have been satisfac- 
torily determined that, if it be a separate land, it has no 
navigable channel through which ships can pass between it 
and the continent. Captain K. was anxious to settle this 
point in geography, and also to make a full discovery of the 
entrance of the river Amur. La Pérouse and Broughton had 
made their examinations from the southward, advancing be- 
tween Sachalin and the coast of Tartary, in a sea or arm of 
the sea now intitled in the charts he Gulf of Tartary. Captain 
Krusenstern would have had to attempt the discovery from 
the north part of Sachalin; and, by exploring southward _be- 
tween Sachalin and Tartary, to have jomed his track to those 
of La Pérouse and Broughton, or to have ascertained the ob- 
structions more exactly than they are now known: but from 
aiming at the accomplishment of this plan, he was deterred by 
directions given to him at Kamtschatka. 

© Gladly,’ he says, ‘as I would have continued our discovery i in the 
channel, and along the whole coast of Tartary, even from the river Amur 
to the Russian frontiers, by which means the geography of this part of 
Asia would have been greatly benefited, I did not dare to undertake 
it. Upon our last departure from Kamtschatka, I had been most 
particularly warned by no means to approach that part of the coast 
of Tartary which belongs to the Chinese, that I might not occasion 
any suspicion in the minds of this jealous and timid government, and 
thereby lead to a rupture that would be immediately “followed by the 
suspension of the trade with Kiachta, so extremely advantageous to 
the Russians.’ 

The opportunity then possessed for prosecuting these dis- 
€overies is said to have been as favourable as the writer could 
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wish: but the caution enjoined on him might not be negleted. 
In order to reconnoitre, however, where he was restrained from 
making full discovery, he proceeded from the north part of 
Sachalin to the southward, between it and Tartary, 20 leagues, 
He there found that the land of Sachalin approached within 
two leagues of the land of Tartary, at two capes which he 
named, after two of his lieutenants, Cape Romberg and Cape 
Golowatscheff. 


¢ This then,’ he says, ‘ seemed to be the channel leading to the mouth 
of the Amur, and to this I now bent my course: we were at the most five 
miles from its centre, and our soundings had diminished to six fathoms; 
and not thinking it safe to venture farther with the ship, I sent 
Lieutenant Romberg with orders first to row towards the point of 
Sachalin, until he came into three fathoms water, and then directly to 
the cape of Tartary, sounding across the whole width of the channel, 
At six in the evening he returned upon my firing signal guns, as we 
had entirely lost sight of him fortwo hours. He informed me that 
the rapidity of the current from the southward had rendered the ad- 
vance very laborious, and he therefore could not have proceeded till 
within three fathoms, and have had still time left to sound in the 
channel. He had gone, however, in a direct line towards the point of 
Sachalin, until he got into four fathoms water, where he calculated 
upon being about midway between the ship and the land, and two 
miles and a half from both. He then rowed over towards the coast 
ef Tartary, finding the soundings at first the same, but gradually 
decreasing to three fathoms and a half. At this moment the signal 
was made, and he returned: he brought with him a pailful of water, 
which he had dipped exactly in the middle of the channel, at the 
farthest point to which he had proceeded. It was perfectly sweet, 
and only one grain heavier than what we had shipped at the harbour 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and precisely of the same specific gravity 
as the fresh water from Nangasaky ; the water which was drawn up 
alongside the ship being of the same weight, and perfectly fit to 
drink. During our stay at the mouth of this channel, the current ran 
with great rapidity from the south and S.S.E., and I had every 
reason to believe we were very near the mouth of the Amur, which 
was probably at no great distance from the promontory on the coast 
of Tartary.’ 

We venture to give our opinion, judging from the strength 
of the stream between the Capes Romberg and Golowatscheff, 
and from the freshness of the water in a depth sufficient for a 
ship to anchor, that it is extremely probable, indeed next to 
certainty, that these two capes form the mouth of a great 
river, —in fact, of the Amur. We think, also, that it may be 
admitted as substantiated that the Sachalin is not a separate 
land from the continent. This is the most important part of 
the Nadeshda’s navigation, with respect to geography. — From 
the coast of Sachalin, Captain Krusenstern returned to Kamt- 
schatka, where he arrived at the end of August, 1805. 
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Many particulars of the voyage we must now omit to no- 
tice, for want of room. ‘We just mention the escape of seven 
Japanese sailors from Kamtschatka, who had been shipwrecked 
on the coast, (related in chap. 7th of the iid vol.) to remark it 
as an instance of the courage and ability of the people of Japan. 
Captain K. has devoted a chapter to a description of the pre- 
sent state of Kamtschatka, to which we have before paid sufh- 
cient attention. —On the oth of October 1805, he set sail from 
the Bay of Awatchka, in order to return to Europe by the way 
of China. He chose a track that appeared most proper for the 
verification of some islands which are laid down in the early 
charts, but he had not the satisfaction of finding any land till 
he came to the South and Sulphur Islands, which were seen ia 
the last voyage of Captain Cook. 

We must refrain from entering into detail respecting the 
transactions of the navigators with the Chinese, and the au- 
thor’s account of the political disorders of China, of the slow 
progress of the attempts to propagate Christianity in that empire, 
of the mode of trading in the interior, &c. &c.: but we must 
not omit to report that they effected their commercial purposes 
by disposing of their furs and skins, and taking on board car- 
goes of tea, &c. These objects, however, were not accom- 
plished without some difficulty, and the aid of the English 
merchants at Macao; and, on reaching Petersburgh, Capt. K. 
received a letter informing him that, only 24 hours after he 
left Whampoa, a very positive order arrived from Pekin to de- 
tain the ships. 

At Macao, the Nadeshda had been re-joined by her former 
consort the Neva, with a rich cargo of furs, from the Aleutic 
islands ; and they sailed together in company for Europe: in the 
passage, they were again separated, but both arrived at home in 
safety. The Nadeshda anchored at Cronstadt, August the 19th, 
1806, having been absent 3 years and 12 days, in all which time 
she lost but one of her crew, the ambassador’s cook, who was 
in a decline when he embarked. ‘The Neva had been equally 
fortunate. 

Having given so ample an account of this first Russian cir- 
cumnavigation, which is creditable to that nation as being 
planned for useful purposes, and honourable to its conductor 
as having been executed with every attention to science that 
was compatible with his instructions, we shall now add a few 
remarks directed more especially to the publication. The origi- 
nal in the Russian language is handsomely printed, without 
any approach to the unreasonable magnificence of which some 
late voyagers have given the public much reason to complain, 
and the charts are engraved with a very satisfactory clearness : 

but 
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but of the style we judge only by the translation before us, 
which, in the general course of the narrative, where science is 
not concerned, we find to be easy and natural. We cannot now be 
the first to notice the inaccuracies in Mr. Hoppner’s translation 
of the geographical and nautical details of the voyage: a letter 
having been inserted in ‘ ‘The Naval Chronicle” by Captain 
Krusenstern himself, in which he complains of the defects of 
the English version in these particulars. He observes: ‘ the 
first thing that will strike a seaman on perusing it is, that it 
has been translated by one totally ignorant of nautical science ; 
for there is hardly a single scientific or technical term that has 
not been disfigured in the translation to such a degree, that fre- 
quently the meaning cannot even be guessed at.” ‘This charge is 
supported by the evidence of a long string of quotations from 
the translation. We should ourselves, in the course of the 
preceding strictures, have remarked on many instances of nauti- 
cal mistakes: but we deferred our notice of them to the conclu- 
sion, in preference to interrupting a narrative or a discussion 
in which we felt interest; and we now refer to Capt. K.’s 
letter, above mentioned, for specific examples of error. 

It is certainly requisite to the translation of a scientific work, 
if designed for publication, that the translator should possess 
some skill in the science treated. The translator of mathe- 
matical demonstrations should have attained some proficiency 
in mathematics; and a medical work translated without some 
professional knowlege would be dangerous. ‘The same may be 
said of the translation of nautical remarks and pilotage. If un- 
conscious error speak in the tone of confident knowlege, as in 
the following passage, ¢ this*convinced us that there must be a 
strong current to the north, which was confirmed by our ob- 
servations the next day; for by our reckoning we ought to have 
been thirty-five miles more northward,’ how may it not 
perplex or mislead ? No care or revision can prevent a transla- 
tor from falling into such mistakes, if he be uninformed in the 
nature of his subject. 

Another fault in the present volume is the neglect to render 
the margin useful. In the Russifn original, every page gives 
information of the date; and the want of it has made the 
translation provokingly troublesome. ‘The chart, also, is too 
defective to escape censure. It is professed to be 4 reduced 
copy of the original: (be it noticed that the charts in the atlas 
to the Russian edition are drawn with great correctness :) but 
the first view of this reduced copy will immediately inform any 
person, who is even the least instructed in geography, that the 
distances between the parallels of latitude are out of all order or 
proportion. 
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In conclusion, we cannot but agree in opinion with Captain 
Krusenstern; who advises that, when a person who is unac- 
quainted with maritime concerns undertakes to translate or 
edit a voyage, he should submit his performance to the in- 
spection of some professional man: which, he observes, in 
England can by no means be a matter of difficulty. 

At a future opportunity, we shall give an account of. the 
observations made in this voyage by Dr. Langsdorff, one of the 
naturalists who accompanied the expedition, which have been 
separately published. 





Art. VI. Gustavus Vasa, and other Poems. By W.S. Walker. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1813. 


T gives us real satisfaction to perceive, from the unusually 
magnificent list of subscribers to this work, that its young 
author may apparently entertain hopes founded on a basis far 
more solid than his poetry. His preface is sensible ard well 
written. He informs us that he has attained only his seventeenth 
year, but he claims no indulgence for his tender age; he seems to 
concede that a bad poem admits of no excuse; and he is desirous 
to try himself on, the touch-stone of public opinion, and thus 
to decide whether he shall become professionally a poet, or say; 
‘“* hic versus et cetera ludicra pono.” 


‘ He is sensible, that if he delayed till time had matured his judg- 
ment, and reflection perfected his ideas, the “ scribendi cacoéthes,”* 
perhaps an unfortunate inclination, would take a firm and unalterable 
possession of his mind. He is therefore determined to try the public 
opinion ; that he may be enabled either to pursue his poetical studies 
under their encouragement, or to desist in time from an useless em- 
ployment. This salen is not intended to challenge approbation, 
but to be the precursor of something which may challenge it in future: 
it is not an attempt to gain the prize, but a specimen of his prvaete 
which may entitle him to the honour of standing candidate for that 
prize. ‘The reader will here find the genuine effasions of a yoythful 
fancy, free, yet not uncontrolled; a collection of pieces, exempt from 
negligence and inaccuracy, though not from the usual and inevitable 
faults of early compositions. To offer less than this would be arro- 
gant, and to require more than this would be unreasonable.’ 


From a young man thus seriously disposed to become ac- 
quainted with his own powers, and to practise on himself no 
delusion, we should deem it unpardonable to withhold the in- 
formation that he seeks, and is, we hope, prepared to receive. 
With sentiments, therefore, not less friendly to him than those 
which influenced the host of honourable persons whose assistance 
enabled him to become publicly an author, we would advise 
him to desist from poetical attempts, ere the inclination become 
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strengthened into habit, and maturity of years shall remove the 
only trifling apology which can be offered for failure. Had 
such a work as this appeared a century ago from a very youth- 
ful pen, it might have been hailed as the harbinger of better 
things. ‘The difficulties-presented by metre, manner, harmony, 
and cadence, before Pope rendered them easy and familiar, if 
encountered with tolerable success, would have attracted the 
consideration and almost the wonder of those who were unac- 
quainted with the mystery: but in these days of universal au- 
Mine Al Fy’ shy, smagponsessors of the arcana are so numerous that 
: wonder is reduced to indifference. So rapidly, indeeed, does 
the list of metrical writers increase, that, in the next book of 
synonyms, we expect to see that of poet used indifferently for 
man ; and, as in the time of Horace it was usual to say, * ‘There 
goes a poet,” in this our time it will be said, to mark some 
extraordinary person, “ There goes a man who has not written 
verses” | 
Gustavus Vasa, we are told by Mr. Walker, was first planned 
(the reader will smile) at eleven years of age. He then informs 
us of the numerous faults and extravagances which his under- 
standing, improved by the culture of two years in advance of 
that age, enabled him to detect; of his destroying the manu- 
script, of recommencing it, and of reducing it to its present form. 
We venture to predict that his judgment at thirteen years of 
age did not more duly appreciate the effusions of his eleventh 
year, than his wisdom of twenty-two will condemn the rashness 
of seventeen. Indeed this young man is a versifier, but not a 
poet. Let himnot imagine that we censure his faults: for both 
his faults and his beauties are too few. ‘The whole is evenly, 
smoothly, and unalterably vapid. It is all correctly wrong. 
The rule and the compass, the line and the plummet, with 
every other instrument for measurement and proportion, are 
discernible in every part. It is all reason, all plan, all arrange- 
ment; and its greatest praise must be, in general, that nega- 
tive eulogy, the absence of fault. It manifests no wildness, no 
enthusiasm, none of the ‘ dulcia vitia” of youth which excite 
hopes from the compositions that they sully. For instance, let 
us take the matter of the argument to book the first: 


© State of Sweden at the commencement of the Poem—A Council 
—Trollio— Bernheim — Ernestus—Clhristiern proposes the reduce 
tion of Dalecarlia— Ernestus opposes him, is committed to prison— 
Christiern takes his measures to oppose a rebellion just arisen in 
Denmark.’ 


At this council, the characters of the worthies Trollio, Bern- 
heim, and Ernestus, are given at length, in verses faultless 
and uninteresting as the following : 

©. First 
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¢ First of their order, as in rank and fame 
Superior, Upsal’s haughty prelate came ; 

Erect in priestly pride, he stalk’d along, 

And tower’d supreme o’er all the princely throng. 

A soul congenial, and a mind replete 

With ready artifice and bold deceit, 

To suit a tyrant’s ends, however base, 

In Christiern’s friendship had secured his place. 

His were the senator’s and courtier’s parts, 

And all the statesman’s magazine of arts ; 

His, each expedient, each all-powerful wile, 

To thwart a foe, or win a monarch’s smile.’ 
Again, 

‘ But Providence, whose undiscover’d plan, 
Lies deeper than the wiliest schemes of man, 
Can bare the sly designer’s latent guilt, 

And crush to dust the structures he has built ; 

Can disappoint the subtle tyrant’s spite, 

And stem the billows of his stormy might ; 

Confound a Trollio’s skill, a Christiern’s power, 

And blast presumption in its haughtiest hour. 

So Christiern found — and Trollio found it true, 
(Unwelcome truth, to his experience new! 

That he, who trusts in guilty friendship, binds 

His fortune to a cloud, that shifts with veering winds.’ 


The other portraits are painted in the same manner, and 
their speeches are somewhat faithfully imitated from those of 
Saint Stephen’s Chapel. ‘The second book then opens with 
the eternal and sempiternal: soliloquies of Ernestus and Har- 
fagar in prison. Mr. Walker could not resist an address to 
Sleep: which, since the summary praise bestowed on it by 
Sancho Panga, has become one of the most dangerous of all 
subjects; and we have observed that few young persons, or 
ladies, can prevail on themselves to pass this topic in silence. 

Perhaps, the transition from the scene around Mora to 
Gustavus Vasa, who is represented as reclining under a tree near 
the house of his friend the pastor, and retracing former events 
in his mind, is one of the most favourable specimens of the 
author’s equable powers. It occurs in book the third : 


‘ "T'was now the time, when sober evening sheds 
Her dusky mantle o’er the grassy meads : 
Nor yet the pale stars seein thro’ the trees, 
Nor sparkling quiver’d on the inconstant seas ; 
Nor yet the moon illumed the solemn scene : 
The fields were silent, and the heavens serene. 
The sheep had sought the fold; nor yet arose 
Night’s listless bird from her dull day’s repose. 
When in a vale with shadowy firs replete, 
Whose broad boughs rustled thro’ the dark retreat, 
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Beneath a pine that sunk to slow decay, 

Unseen, Gustavus pass’d the hours away. 

From earliest morn, ere day’s third glass was run, 
The chief had mused, nor mark’d the rising sun: t 
And the retiring day appear’d as just begun. 
Each flattering argument his mind revolved, 

Each gleam off patriot hope yet undissolved, 
Traced to its dubious source each meteor-light, 
?Till the last spark went out, and all was night. 
Convinced at length, he spoke : the woods around 
With solemn awe return’d the mournful sound ; 
And souls of patriots listen’d from on high, 
Uncertain yet of Sweden’s destiny. 


¢ « Yes, thou must fall! oh once o’er earth renawn’d, 
Queen of the North, with choicest blessings crown’d, 
While martial glory waited on thy voice, 
And wealth and power seem’d rivals for thy choice ! 
Ye fond survivors of a ruined state, 
Here quit, at length, your hopes of happier fate, { 
And view your country’s fix’d unalterable date ! 
You were not made to fear a tyrant’s frown, 
To gild with tributary wealth his crown, 
To welcome some deputed robber’s sway, 
And watch his wavering will from day to day : 
No — once o’erwhelm’d beneath a tyrant’s blow, 
Each following age will bring increase of woe, 
And every sich, that loads the Swedish air, 
Will fly the herald of a patriot’s care !’ 


To this poem, succeed imitations of Mr. Walter Scott; 
and, if compared with some of the productions of that author, 
they tread far more closely on the originals than Mr. Scott 
would desire. The translation from the thirteenth Iliad has real 
merit; and, if Mr. Walker should persist in his inclination to 
publish, we strongly advise him to steer by the ideas of great 
and acknowleged poets. ‘The metre in which his version is 
written is admirably adapted to a fragment, or short piece; 
and with compositions that demand a longer breath, ‘we wish 
him not again to commit himself. 

The volume concludes with some Latin poems, which, the 
writer informs us, ‘ have been honoured by the approbation of 
different ‘masters at Eton.’ As specimens of Latinity, they are 
not discreditable to the tutor and the pupil: but we can by no 
means persuade ourselves that the world stood in need of any 
modern and equivocal Latin, in addition to that of which it is 
at present possessed. Metrical exercises in Latin are useful and 
even necessary for the attainment of the prosody and quantity 
of that language: but the northern idioms are so dissonant 
from the Roman, that, with few exceptions, we have every 
reason 
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reason to fear that our Latin is rather a danguage of convention 
than the Latin of antiquity. The secret died with the Romans 
of old, and aftera long night was imparted at its revival almost 
exclusively to the poets of Italy. Vida, Sannazarius, Fracas- 
torius, Flaminius, and Politian, wrote Latin, because the transi- 
tion from the /ingua vulgare to the lingua antica was easy, 
and, in point of idiom, almost imperceptible. In these writers, 
we perceive no constraint, no effort, no ambitious and crabbed 
language: they speak as the heirs and descendants of those 
who formed the dynasty of Latin poesy,—as the legal possessors 
of the soil, and sole proprietors of the venerable language. Bl. 


—_—— 





Art. VII. An Inquiry into the Moral Tendency of Methodism and ij 
Evangelical Preaching. Part the Second. By William Burns. ~ 
8vo. pp.108. 4s. Johnson andCo. 1812. 


wt person ever seriously and deliberately chose error 
for its own sake, or because it was error? All the dif- 
ferent sects of religion mean to be right; and so rooted are 
they in the conviction of the truth of their own tenets, that 
the best reasoner will find it extremely difficult to persuade 
them that they are wrong. In reviewing the first part of 
Mr. Burns’s Inquiry, (see M.R., Vol. lxvi., N.S., p. 176.) as 
well as the * Hints” of ** a Barrister,” we have freely delivered 
our opinion of the nature and operation of Methodism; most 
probably, however, without inducing one Methodist to see 
with our eyes. Supposing us to be right and the Evangelicals 
to be wrong, it is surely of some importance to inquire what 
is the cause of the strong delusion which so completely in- 
velopes their minds, or to what we must attribute their mis- 
‘ taken views of the Gospel of Christ? We can truly say that 
we have met with no writer who more clearly explains these 
points than Mr. Burns; whose second partis as well composed 
as his first, and has the merit of that nice discrimination 
which is so absolutely necessary in all discussions of religious 
tenets. 

From the want either of accurate definition or of clear ap- 
prehension, from the mixture of error with truth, and from 
inattention in separating the former from the latter, many per- 
sons, with the best intentions, labour under the strongest self- 
deception, and are zealous for false doctrine, under the notion 
that it is consonant with the word of God. The Calvinistic 
doctrine of depravity, which is the subject of the first 
chapter, is shewn by Mr. Burns to originate in jumbling to- 
gether matters of theory and of fact; or the acknowleged 
frailty of human nature, and the supposition of its total moral 
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incapacity. A verdict is thus passed against human nature, on 
a mere survey of its worst side, while no notice is taken of the 
good in its composition: though the actual state and character 
of our nature ought to be considered, and the good as well as 
the bad be put into the scale. Now, with all our evil propen- 
sities and vicious pursuits, 


-¢ There is a natural love of justice and of truth, in our minds, 
which is never extinguished, unless by an education positively bad, 
or acquired habits of atrocious vice. ‘There is a susceptibility of 
generous impressions aad noble resolutions, frail and fleeting, 


erhaps, if not instantly furnished with objects and means of gratiti- 


a) 


cation, but not more so than some of the violent passions, which 
also subside and evaporate, if not immediately supplied with oppor. 
tunities of action. There are natural tempers, also, of the most 
amiable and benevolent kind, which preserve a steady and happy 
influence over some people all their lives, and make them a blessing 
to themselves and all around them. 

‘ It is of no consequence to the present argument, what opinion 
we may have concerning the comparative value of such natural 
qualities, or concerning their influence on our final salvation. It is 
the fact of their existence alone, with which we have to do; and this 
being admitted, (for who can deny it?) the assertion “ that our 
nature is corrupted to the very core, and has no virtuous tendencies 
in it,”? is false.’ 

We are persuaded that the doctrine of the total depravity of 
human nature is deemed, by many persons, a very comfortable 
mode of reconciling vice to their own consciences as a fault 
more or less unavoidable; especially since this degrading or 
exonerating doctrine is always coupled with another, which 
opens a fund whence the bankrupt-moralist pays full twenty 
shillings in the pound for every bill presented against him by 
Divine justice, God cannot expect any great matters from 
creatures depraved even ¢o the very core: but, if he should, the 
Saviour becomes an all-sufficient substitute. Thus the issue is 
secured at all events, and they may safely speak of their ow” 
righteousness as filthy rags. Yet a strange inconsistency appears 
in the low estimate of the powers of the creature, and in the 
high demands of the Creator. Though man, they tell us, can 
do nothing, the Almighty requires every thing from him, and 
regards every sin as including in it the sentence of eternal 
damnation, How is this made out? Nothing is so easy. Be- 
hold the demonstration: “ As God is an infinite Being, every 
effence against him deserves an infinite punishment.” Repeatedly 
have we heard this argument waged and admitted, yet it is 
impossible to produce an instance of more inebriated logic: 


‘ This,’ says Mr. B., ¢ is one of those shreds of ancient scho- 
lastic divinity, which the Calvinists have preserved with pious care as 
§ a ple 
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a precious relic. It is, also, one of the most wretched sophisms 
that ever enslaved the mind of man, or thrilled his heart with horror. 
It would be just as much to the purpose to say, that God being am 
invisible Being, every offence against him required an invisible 
punishment. 

¢ What, in the name of common sense, have such attributes to do 
with the adjustment of rewards and punishments, in his moral 
government of the world? Is it not his wisdom, his justice, and his 
mercy alone, that have to do with the business? If we will, therefore, 
draw inferences from the abstract character of the Deity respecting 
the rules of his government, we ought to reason thus: God is just, 
therefore the Judge of all the earth will inflict none but just and 
equitable punishments.’ 


On the Divine character respecting the exercise of justice 
and mercy, some remarks are offered in the 2d chapter, which 
Calvinists ought not to slight; because in this particular their 
representation of the Deity tends to destroy our idea of him asa 
Being intitled to our purest love and highest reverence. Surely, 
with such an impression on our'’minds, we shall be excused if 


Wwe transcribe Mr. B.’s argumentations with the Methodists on 
this subject : 


_* The dictates of nature, concerning the moral dispositions of the 
Deity, are as plain and decisive as the proofs which are given us of 
his power and godhead. He that made the eye, does he not see? 
He that formed the ear, shall he not hear? This is unanswerable 
reasoning. Not less so is the following. He that taught us to 
respect justice and humanity, is he not just and humane? He that 
approves the exercise of mercy, is he not merciful and kind? Jus. 
tice in God must, therefore, be the same thing as justice among 
men. 

‘ Now we feel no respect for that species of justice (if it can be 
so called), which consists merely in the rigorous punishment of 
offences; and we abuse the meaning of words, when we give that 
respectable name to a disposition which disregards the cries and tears 
of penitence; which admits of no apology for the weaknesses and 
infirmities of nature; for the strength of passion, and the surprise 
of temptation. 

‘ Justice does not consist in applying the severest penalties of law, 
without discrimination ; on the contrary, we would not hesitate to 
call that judge or that law unjust, among men, which made no allow. 
ance for the various circumstances which affect the criminality of the 
same overt act. 

‘ Let us apply these principles to the Divine government, and 
see if they do not confute those absurd notions of justice to which 
we have alluded. Every thing in the circumstances of mankind 
calls for indulgence and lenity on the part of their Judge. Born 
with strong passions, surrounded with powerful temptations, prone 
to err in judgment, frequently spoiled by education, and corrupted 
by example; it is perfectly impossible for man wholly to avoid 
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offences. From a creature thus circumstanced, it would be the 
height of injustice to exact a rigorous and perfect obedience to such 
a law as the Calvinists describe. ‘This would be literally to reap 
where he had not sown, and to gather where he had not strewed: it 
would be worse than the cruelty of the Egyptians, when they com- 
pelled the Israelites to make brick without the necessary materials. 
If an earthly governor were to act this way towards his subjects, we 
would call it insulting tyranny. Is it a light matter, then, to accuse 
the God of heaven of such cruelty? to represent the Father of 
mercies as a demon of despotism ?” 


What reply worth hearing can a Calvinist return to this rea- 
Soning ? 


In the third chapter, Mr. Burns examines the ideas of the | 


Evangelicals respecting the principles and motives of true 
virtue; and, by detecting the latent error which vitiates their 
representations and reasonings, he places in a clear light the 
fallacies by which they are led astray. He admits the import- 
ance of faith and. the glory of God as motives to action, but he 
bids us consider what these terms imply : 


¢ All their ideas about faith and the glory of God proceed upon 
the supposition, that Methodism and Christianity are the same things. 
Once grant them this, or allow them to assume it without con- 
tradiction, and they may go on very smoothly to prove from Scrip- 
ture, that without the principle of faith, and the motives of pleasing 
and honouring God, there can be no perfect virtue. This is very 
true, in the proper and original sense of the terms; but all the 
while they are using the language of Scripture, they apply it, in 
their own minds, to nothing but the principles and the motives of Me- 
thodism. This is a mode of viewing the subject, on their part, just 
equivalent to begging the question, and needs to be opposed, there- 
fore, simply by denying their definitions; or, which is the same 
thing, objecting to the meaning which they attach to the terms.’ 


It is very true, 


¢ That all virtue is comparatively weak and deficient which 
does not spring from principle, and receive its direction from it.’ 
—* But the Methodists err in rating the value of religious principle, 
considered merely by itself, too high; especially when they confine 
their ideas of it to a belief of their own peculiar dogmas, and 
imagine it to be of such value in the sight of heaven as to sanctify, 
or at least excuse, almost every defect oF character, and the flagrant 
violations of social order. ‘They do not consider, that the religious 
principle is capable of being so perverted that, instead of impelling 
its subject to good, it impels him to evil; that when “ the light 
which is in a man is darkness, it is the greatest of all darkness.” ? 


For a rational and moral agent to aim at living to the glory of 
God is an endeavour supremely commendable : but the meaning 
of so sublime an expression should be narrowly investigated ; 
since, otherwise, under the notion of rendering service to God, 
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we may rush into all the excesses of superstition and persecu- 
tion, or mistake the outward acts of religion (like the Pharisees 
of old) for religion itself. As to the Calvinists of modern 


times, 


‘ They,’ observes Mr. B., ¢ fix their attention almost entitely on 
formal acts of devotion and worship, as the principal means of glori- 
fying God: they imagine that a direct and visible reference to him in 


y gW all our ways should guide our manners ; and that we should be anxi- 


. 


ous, above all things, to pay due attention to the etiquette of certain 
alleged forms of homage. 

‘ In saying this, I would not be understood as insinuating any 
thing in the smallest degree disrespectful of social or regular worship. 
I mS mean. to say at present, that formal worship is but one way of 
glorifying God. There are other ways by which the glory of God is 
equally promoted : for instance, the practice of the social and relative 
duties of life promotes the great scheme of Providence which is car- 
rying on in the world, as effectually as any other kind of virtues, and, 
consequently, has a tendency to exhibit the wisdom and the benevo- 
lence of its Author. 

‘ If we consider the whole system of this world, in all its compli- 
cated combinations of moral, intellectual, and physical powers, we 
may compare it to a piece of exquisite machinery, all the movements 
of which ultimately tend to produce some grand effect, in which we 
discover the design of the artist.’ 


A distinct chapter is assigned to the debasement, or as the 
author terms it, the ¢ spurious humility’ of the Methodists ; 
and here he shews the absurdity, as the ‘ Barrister” and others 
have done, of applying those expressions of the Apostle Paul, 
in which he speaks with just reprobation of himself as having 
been a persecutor, and one who consented to the death of the 
proto-martyr Stephen, to the case of pious Christians ‘who 
cannot be charged with so gross a crime. No man who hada 
just estimate of his character, and who knew that, however 
sinful he had been, he had avoided the commission of the most 
atrocious offences, could, without lying to God, confess hime 
self to be the vilest of sinners. 

We pass over the last two chapters, ¢ on the Censoriousness 
of the Evangelicals,’ and ‘ on the gloomy and superstitious Spirit 
of Calvinism,’ because we wish to have the examination of the 
nature of Methodism conducted without reflections on the 
character of its professors. Mild are more efficacious than reugh 
arguments ; and if we are seriously sollicitous to produce cone 
viction in their minds, we must be on our guard against afford- 
ing them ground either of disgust or offence. As Mr. Burns 
means to proceed in his Inquiry, we advise him to attack the 
doctrines, but to spare the sect as much as he can.—- When we 
took up our pen, we intended to have done little more me to 
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have referred the reader to the first part, and to have briefly re- 
ported the contents of that which is now before us: but the 
prevalence and wide diffusion of the errors, which this inquirer 
combats, have induced us to depart from our original purpose, 
Notwithstanding all his imperfections, 4an is the noblest 
animal with which we are acquainted ; he is but * a little lower 
than the angels;” and his moral as well as intellectual capacities 
are very great. 





Art. VIII. Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, published by the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of London. Vol. III. 8vo, 
148. Boards. Longman and Co, 


TT! short time which elapsed between the publication of the 

second volume of these Transactions, and the appearance 
of a third, must be gratifying to the members of the profession, 
as denoting the continued and even increased exertions of a so- 
ciety which appears, from its constitution and management, to 
be so well adapted to the improvement of medical science. 
We cannot but hope that the extensive basis, on which it is 
founded, will give it a more. permanent existence than some of 
its predecessors have enjoyed; which, whatever merits they 
may have possessed, depended principally on the talents of two 
or three individuals, and therefore expired with their original 
projectors. 

According to our custom on former occasions, we shall give a 
brief account of the different papers which compose this volume. 
The first is by Sir Gilbert Blane, intitled ¢ Facts and Observa- 
tions respecting intermittent Fevers and the Exhalations which oc- 
casion them,’ consisting principally of his experience of the dis- 
ease during his professional visit to Walcheren in 1809. The 
account is in all respects valuable, and clearly establishes many 
important points concerning the fatal epidemic which attended 
the Flushing expedition. Sir Gilbert shews that the disease ori- 

inated entirely from the marsh effluvia, which had successively 
affected all the troops who had been stationed in that province, 
and that typhus and dysentery did not make their appearance 
until a subsequent period. ‘The circumstances mentioned re- 
specting the nature of the effluvium, its mode of producing dis- 
ease, the symptoms which appeared, their progress and termina- 
tion, are highly deserving of attention. The rapidity with which 
the fever invaded those who were liable to its influence rendered 
the treatment extremely difficult, and seemed to give no time 
for the employment of those rernedies which are found sufficient 
to remove intermittents in this country. Copious purging was in- 
deed the only general plan which could be adopted. — Sir Gilbert 
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Blane’s observations were found to accord very accurately with 
those of the French General Monnet, who had resided for some 
years at Flushing, and seems to have been a man of good sense 
and information; and we must also remark that the facts, con- 
nected with the Waicheren fever, strongly sanction the opinions 
maintained by Dr. Bancroft jun. in his elaborate work on Yellow 
Fever. —'The weekly and monthly returns, inserted by Sir 
Gilbert, are curious documents relative to the numbers of sick 
and of deaths among the British troops employed in this ill- 
fated expedition. 

Mr. Chevalier details a case of Ovarian Dropsy, which was 
remarkable for immense bulk; the abdomen oi the patient 
having measured 63! inches in circumference, and contained 
at least 17 gallons of fluid. The only evil experienced from it 
was the great inconvenience arising from the excessive weight 
which she had to carry, and its removal was attempted by gra- 
dually drawing off the water. Inflammation of the sac was, 
however, brought on, and death followed. 

The next paper contains the history of a dificult Parturition, by 
Dr. Merriman, which may be considered as a sequel to those of 
Mr. Park in the last volume. A woman fell in labour with twins, 
the birth of which was obstructed by a tumour similar to those 
that were formerly described; one of them was delivered by 
having the head opened, and the other by the efforts of nature: 
but the mother died shortly afterward, of peritonitis. Dr. 
Merriman admits that all tumours which contain a fluid should 
be evacuated according to Mr. Park’s plair; and he proceeds 
to inquire what steps should be taken when the tumour con- 
tains a solid substance, which is sometimes known to be the 
case: he then advises the removal of it by excision, 

Mr. Parkinson gives a short notice of a Case of diseased 
Appendix Vermiformis ; in which the part was found to be ulce- 
rated, had discharged its contents in the cavity of the abdo- 
men, and occasioned an inflammation of the neighbouring 
viscera, 

Mr. Henry Earle relates the case of diseased Testicle ina child, 
in whom several parts of the body were attacked with a coinplaint 
of the fungus kind, which terminated fatally. ‘The paper is ac- 
companied by an appendix by Mr. Lawrence, who relates four 
cases in which fungous tumours appeared in different parts of 
the same subject, and, like the preceding, ended in death. 

A second paper by Mr. Chevalier describes an improved Me- 
thod of tying diseased Tonsils. His improvement consists in the 
mode of passing the ligature, and of securing it when placed, 
A spear-peinted hook, connected with a double ligature, is 
passed through the base of the tumour, which is then divided, 
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and one thread is tied about the upper, and the other about 
the under, part of the tonsil. For the mechanical method of 
securing the ligature, we must refer to the memoir. 

Dr. Farre presents us with an interesting paper on Cynanche 
Laryngea, a variety of sore throat which has always been con- 
founded with croup, but which appears to be sufficiently distinct 
from that disease. It commences by painful deglutition, and 
with the usual appearances of cynanche tonsillaris; the respiration, 
however, suddenly becomes extremely oppressed, and the voice 
nearly inaudible. ‘Two cases are related, in the second of 
which Mr. Cooper performed the operation of bronchotomy : 
but, although it gave temporary relief to the patient’s suf- 
ferings, the disease ended fatally. On dissection, it appeared 
in both cases that the complaint was seated in the pharynx and 
larynx, and had proved mortal by closing up the glottis. ‘The 
cesophagus and trachea were comparatively little affected. Al- 
though, therefore, the disease may literally be called cynanche 
pharyngea, yet obvious reasons may be assigned for preferring 
the term employed by Dr. Farre.— In the latter part of the 
volume, the author offers some farther remarks on the subject 
in a second paper, in which he enters more at large on the dis- 
tinction between cynanche laryngea and cynanche trachealis ; the 
former consisting of an inflammation of the whole length of 
the trachea, and the latter being seated principally in the 


larynx. 

Dr. Yelloly next furnishes a long History of a Case of Anesthe- 
sia, many of the particulars of which are very curious. The 
disease consists of a loss of sensation in the upper and lower 
extremities, independently of paralysis; and we are informed 
that ¢ the hands up to the wrists, and the feet, half way up the 
leg, are goiantat insensible to any species of injury, as cutting, 
pinching, scratching, or burning.’ ‘This loss of sensation does 
not appear to have diminished the voluntary power over the af- 
fected limbs, nor was their contractility in any degree impaired. 

Another. paper from Mr. Chevalier gives an ¢ Account of a 
Case of Spontaneous Extravasation within the Theca Vertebralis, 
which soon terminated fatally.’ | 

In Observations on Diabetes Insipidus, by Dr. Bostock, of Livers 
pool, the author details what appears to be an unequivocal case 
of this rare disease, and gives a minute account of the analysis 
of the urine. He subjoins some pathological observations re- 
specting the connection between diabetes insipidus and diabetes 
mellitus, and telates some facts to prove the gradual transition 
from the one species to the other. 

Dr. Merriman’s remarks on the propriety of inducing pre- 


mature Labour, in Women with distorted Pelvis, are very judicious 
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and valuable. It is much to be regretted that a practice, which 
seems so clearly necessary for the preservation of life, should 
have been regarded as immoral, and have been assailed with all 
the force of prejudice. Like many other points in medicine, 
it is a choice between two evils; and when its advantages and 
disadvantages have been fairly estimated, it may become not 
merely allowable, but an imperious duty, to perform the 
operation. 

Dr. Bostock communicates a second paper, containing some 
Experiments on the Bark of the Coccoloba U wipers, the object of 
which was to compare an extract procured from this bark with 
the kind usually employed. He finds that, although the sub- 
stances are considerably similar, they differ in so many particulars 
as to prove that they are not obtained from the same plant. 

Dr. Bree has met with another case of what he considers to 
be Sp/enitis ; which, like the one related in the former volume, 
he subdued principally by a long and persevering course of 
purgatives. 

The next paper is by Mr .Charles Bell, and contains an ac- 
curate Account of the Muscles of the Ureters, and their Effects in 
the irritable States of the Bladder ; and we have afterward the 
History of a Case in which a Calculus was voided from a Tumour 
in the Groin, by Mr. Chevalier. 

A very interesting communication next ensues, from Dr. 
Berzelius of Sweden, on Animal Fluids. ‘The essay contains 
nearly 80 pages, embracing a very wide field of observation 
and experiment, and may be considered as a summary of all 
the author’s multiplied researches on these subjects. He begins 
with an analysis of blood, each of the constituents of which are 
separately examined, and an account is given of the effect of 
different re-agents on them; he then proceeds to the different 
secretions, bile, saliva, mucus, serous fluids, and the humours of 
the eye; then some of the excretions, as the perspiration and 
the urine ; and he concludes by an examination of the proper- 
ties and constituents of milk. We should be unable to detail 
even a part of the numerous facts and opinions which are 
brought forwards in this paper. A long discussion occurs re-~ 
specting the nature of the colouring matter of the blood, the 
quantity of iron which it contains, and the state in which it 
exists - tin ; and the presence of the lactic acid is announced, 
as forming a frequent constituent of the serous fluids. The 
author coincides with Dr, Bostock in supposing that no gelatine: 
is contained in the blood; and, in general, it may be observed 
that his experiments agree very nearly with those of Drs. Marcet 
and Bostock, which have been related in the former volumes 


of these Transactions. 
Another 
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Another case is reported, by Mr. Langstaff, of Fungus Hema. 
tedes, or of one of those fungous affections which attacked 
various parts of the body, both internal and external, and at 
Jength Dern death. Also, an interesting History of a 
severe Affection of the Organs of Respiration, with the Appearances 
on Dissection, and Remarks, by Dr. Wilson Philip, of Worcester; 
and a curious Account of a new Mode of Treatment in chronic 
Rheumatism, and especially in Sciatica, communicated by Dr. 
Marcet. The latter case is drawn up by the patient himself; 
who, after having suffered from his disorder during several 
years, and having found no permanent relief from any applica- 
tion, at length removed it by ‘ sweating in body-cloaths,’ on 
the Newmarket plan. 

Some Remarks on the Use of Nitrat of Silver, for the Detection of 
minute Portions of Arsenic, by Dr. Marcet. An objection to the 
accuracy of this test (which was proposed in a paper by Dr. 
Roget in the second volume of these Transactions) having been 
suggested, Dr. Marcet recommends a modification of the pros 
cess, by which any doubts regpecting it may be removed. 

The volume concludes with a minutely related account of a 
Case of remitting Ophthalmia, which occurred to the author, Dr. 
Curry, and which was effectuaily relieved by a full dose of 
opium given previously to the exacerbation ;— opium taken 
after the fit had commenced was of no service. 

The brief account which we have given of the contents of 
this volume will enable our readers to form some judgment re- 
specting its merit, and must, we think, have proved to them that 
its value is at least equal to that of its predecessors. We have, 
however, one charge to bring against the Society, viz. the ex- 
tremely inaccurate manner in which the work is printed ; some 
of the errors being of such a nature as materially to affect the 
sense of the passage, and to leave it doubtful what was the 














word intended by the writer. Bos. 





Art. IX. 4 Grammar of the English Language: containing a 
complete Summary of its Rules, with an Elucidation of the 
general Principles of elegant and correct Diction, accompanied 
with Critical and explanatory Notes, Questions for Examination, 


and appropriate Exercises. By Jolin Grant, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 
bound. Sherwood and Co. 1813. 


Gy ruuans of the English language abound, and yet we 
have few that are good. That which Wallis of Oxford 
composed, and which Bowyer reprinted in 1765, is one of the 
best : but, being written in Latin, it is less adapted for the use of 


schools than for that of grown gentlemen. Wallis had taken 
the 
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the right course to understand English: he learned the Anglo- 


. Saxon and the Low-Dutch; the first of which is a parental and 


the second a fraternal language to our own. By the analogy 
of other similar Gothic dialects, he could trace the structure of 
this, and knew the diiference between an exception and a re- 
gular inflection: but many grammarians do not, and class as 
anomalous such plurals as feet, teeth, geese, lice, mice, which are 
remains of a Gothic rule. 

About the year 1750, Farro, — about the year 1760, Flem- 
ing,—and about the year 1770, Greenwood,—was the popular 
grammarian: but in 1775 the Grammar of Bishop Lowth, 
like Aaron’s rod, had swallowed up all its competitors. ‘Three 
grammars have since excited considerable attention ; that of 
Coote, published about 1790, which professes to adopt the dis- 
coveries of Horne Tooke; that of Lindley Murray, published 
about 1795, which imitates the method of Wallis ; and that of 
Dr. Alexander Crombie, published about 1800, which displays 
metaphysical more than glossological learning. | Murray’s 
Grammar has been deservedly the most successful as a popular 
manual; and it is with this especially that the present author 
must expect a dangerous comparison. 

Both these writers treat first of orthography: but Mr. 
Murray’s analysis of the letters, and theory of the division of 
syllables, appear to us preferable to those of Mr. Grant. Both 
omit to treat of those words which are differently spelléd by 
different authors; yet a most important province of the gram- 
marian is to favour the prevalence of the better usage, where 
any opposition of authority exists. For instance: words derived 
from Latin supines are sometimes spelled by scholars with an 
s, but more generally with ac: such as offense, expense, defense ; 
offence, expence, defence. Why do not the professed lawyers of 
language tell us the rule of court? ‘The fact is that they cor- 
rect their very grammars by the printer’s dictionary, which 
they should qualify themselves to edit, and which they should 
criticize courageously. 

Messrs. Murray and Grant both devote their second part, or 
chapter, to etymology ; or the formation of words one from 
another. Mr. Murray reckons nine, while Mr. Grant makes 
ten, parts of speech ; the participle being hongured by him with 
a-separate and independent existence. Neither of these gentle- 
men appears to us to have determined from observation the 
number of the parts of speech, but each seems quietly to have 
copied some old list in some old Latin grammar. ‘The parts of 
speech are not metaphysical a growing out of uni- 
versal Grammar, or the theory of language in general; they 
are mere technical subdivisions, growing out of the structure of 
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a particular language, which have for their object to class 
together words inflected by a similar rule of analogy. Hence 
a sweeping allotment of indeclinables is precisely the first best 
resource of the classifier. In languages of southern (or rather 
of Latin) origin, the parts of speech are more numerous than 
in languages of northern (or Gothic) origin. In English, why 
should we class under different heads the words this, the, that ? 
If we call them articles, or particles, pronouns, or adnouns, 
they are still words of the same class ; the indicating a middle 
situation between ¢his and that; this indicating a more conti- 
ous, and ¢hat a more remote situation than the. Of the, the 
old plural was ¢hey, which is now used only as a nominative to 
verbs. Mr. Grant makes (p.25.) some good observations on 
the article, which he would term the definitive. 
Another case of impropriety is. the calling in an English 
rammar by the name preposition, which means put before, 
those separable inflective syllables, with which our verbs are 


frequently combined. To stand by, to look over, to set on, are 


instances of verbal composition, in which not a preposition, 
but an affix, is employed ; yet, as we can say a by-stander, an 
overlooker, and onset, we Ought not to include any idea of place, 
or position, in the definition of this class of words. 

Under the head prepositions, (p.105.) Mr. Grant takes no 
notice of our peculiar, and to foreigners dificult, management 
of the preposition. To see through you is to penetrate your 
intentions ; to see you through (a business) is to help you out of 
a difficulty. Zo go under is to pass beneath; #0 undergo is to 
suffer. To forego is to go before; to forgo is to go without. 
To stand under is to stay beneath; ¢o understand is to compre- 
hend. Z overcast is to grow gloomy ; éo cast over is to flin 
from on board of a ship, or over a wall, &c. To take under 
pratection is to bestow shelter generally; to undertake protection 
is to promise it in case of need. To take over is to carry 
across ; fo overtake is to pursue so fast as to catch. Todo over is 
to obtain an advantage; to overdo is to work excessively. Yo come 
over is to desert to the other side; to overcome is to vanquish. 
Zo run out is to quit the house; to outrun is to surpass in speed. 
To stand with is to be in alliance ; to withstand is to be in hos- 
tility. Zo draw with is to assist in drawing ; to withdraw is to 
go away. To hold with is to agree in sentiment; to withhold 
is to keep a thing out of reach. Zo wear out is to exhaust, or 


consume ; #0 outwear is to last longer than something else. To © 


overthrow is to pull down; fo throw over is to fling across, 
An offset is the shoot of a pullulating plant; a set-off is an in- 
demnity. Zo urn cut is to extinguish; to outburn is to be 


brighter than another fire. Zo swear for is to support with an 
' oath ; 
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Cath; zo forswear is to commit -perjury. To postpone a pre- 
position in English totally alters its signification. 

In the class of adjectives, we are surprized to see Mr. Grant 
giving countenance (p.52.) to some equivocally correct com- 
paratives. ‘Thus, from the adjective hind, it is legitimate to 
form Ainder and hindest, or to form hindmore and hindmost, 
which last have prevailed in writing, in order to avoid ocular 
equivocation : but it is not legitimate to combine both forms 
of inflection, and to say or to write Aindermaost. 

At p.8o. a curious note occurs concerning the use of shall 
and will; from which it appears that the received version of the 
Bible is at variance with the Common-prayer-book in the use 
of these auxiliaries. Hence Dissenters, who read every Sun- 
day in the Bible, so commonly differ from Churchmen, who 
read every Sunday in the Common-prayer-book, in the appli- 
cation of these defective verbs. 

Mr. G. supplies at p.go. a list of verbs commonly called 
irregular, Some of these are irregular only by contraction : 
such are the verbs of which the infinitives terminate with a ¢. 
From a natural difficulty in pronouncing rapidly the sound ed 
after the letter ¢, this termination has in conversation been ha- 
bitually omitted; and the omission, which in comedies or 
novels, where the language of conversation is imitated, was.a 
thing of course, has finally travelled into solemn oratory, and 
into literature for the closet. Such are the verbs cast, cost, bit, 
hurt, knit, let, burst, must, rid, put, shed, shut, shred, set, spred, 
&c. Many of these verbs might, with entire euphony, and 


without any violation of English analogy, receive at least a. 


participial inflection. We might say casten, bitten, shedden, 
shutten, as Lowth recommends. —- Other verbs called irregular 
ought rather to be classed as of the second conjugation; being 
inflected by a peculiar rule of analogy common to most of the 
Gothic dialects. Such are the verbs which form the past 
tense by changing the vowel of the present tense, and the par- 
ticiple in en: as break, broke, broken; blow, blew, blown ; chide, 
chid, chidden; bite, bit, bitten ; behold, beheld, beholden ; arise, arose, 
arisen; bind, bound, bounden ; choose, chose, chosen; cleave, clave, 
eloven; grow, grew, grown; draw, drew, drawn; eat, ate, 
eaten; fall, fell, fallen ; freeze, froze, frozen; get, got, gotten ; 
hide, hid, hidden ; hold, held, holden; know, knew, known; ride, 
vode, ridden; show, shew, shown; sink, sank, sunken; sit, sat, 
sitten ; slide, slid, slidden; sntite, smote, smitten; speak, spake, 
spoken ; steal, stole, stolen; stride, strode, stridden; strow, 
strew, strown ; swell, swoll, swollen; take, took, taken; thrive, 
throve, thriven ; wear, wore, worn; write, wrote, written; 
and several others. As these verbs are the completest in the 
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English language, distinguishing the past tense both from the 
present tense and from the past participle, no opportunity 
should be lost by the grammarian for pressing into this list 
those verbs which, if we may so say, are still hesitating whether 
they shall belong-to it or not. Thus the verb fo strike forms 
struck in the past sense, but is hesitating whether to form 
stricken in the participle. ‘Though Shakspeare already uses the 
latter in speaking of “the stricken deer,” yet “I have struck” 
is in most frequent use. 

Among the conjunctions, Mr. Grant (p. 112.) places either, 
both, and neither ; which many of our grammarians rank among 
the pronouns: so strangely indefinite are the subdivisions 
termed parts of speech. — ‘The tenth chapter, on Derivation, has 
the merit of introducing a topic too little discussed in popular 
grammars. 

At p. 169. the following rule is given : —‘substantives, or 
nouns and pronouns, signifying the same thing, agree in case ; 
as “Cicero the orator,” “I the king.” ’ — That substantives 
placed in apposition agree in case may be a rule of Latin grammar, 
but it is not a law of the English language. We say, His Majesty 
King George’s soldiers: not His Mayjesty’s King’s George’s soldiers. 
The Englishman imagines all words connected by apposition to 
be hyphened together, and inflects them as a single word: but, 
when the phrase is too long to be so contemplated, the inflective 
syllable is attached to the main substantive, and those which are 
subordinate stand apart in the case absolute. We staid at Lord 
Lyttleton’s, the ornament of his country: no one would write 
the ornament’s. 

The first Appendix treats of figures of speech, somewhat 
pedantically. It may be well to attach more of the theory of 
rhetoric than is commonly allotted to grammars of language ; 
yet, we think, the department of grammatical tuition is so dif- 
ferent in its character from that of oratorical composition, that 
we should have preferred the assignment of a distinct treatise 
to each. 

Appendix ii. treats of style. On these topics, Blair and 
Campbell are not easily excelled, but may properly be abridged. 

The third Appendix relates to punctuation ; a topic which 
is essential to an English grammar. ‘The vitious punctuation 
of the Psalms in the Common-prayer-book is deservedly blamed 
at p.344. As the art of reading is acquired and preserved 
among the people of England in a great degree by means of 
their liturgic exercises, it is important that gross grammatical 
blunders should not be inculcated in them. 

We extract the fifth chapter. Having treated of the comma, 
semicolon, colon, and period, Mr. Grant observes : 
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¢ There are four other marks, which influence the sense and the 
delivery, the Dash:'(—) the Note of Interrogation (?) the Note of 
Exclamation (!) and the Parenthesis ( ). 

‘ Of the Dash. —The Dash is commonly used to denote abrupt- 
ness ; to shew that a significant pause is intended ; or that there is 
an unexpected turn in the sentiment: thus, “ Nothing, my Lord, 
orif—I know not what.” (Shakesp.) ‘ You have given the 
. nd to a person of illustrious birth, of antient family, of innu- 
fable statues, but—of no experience.’? ‘* He sometimes counsel 
takes— and sometimes snuff.” It is used instead of the regular 
points, by rambling, incoherent, or ignorant writers. 

‘ Of Interrogation. — The Note of Interrogation is put after a 
question ; as ‘* What shall we do?” If, in any matter of inquiry, the 
expression is not in the precise form of a question, this mark is not 
used ; thus, ** Your father inquired, when I should depart.’? But, 
if the expression is in the form of a questioa, it should, though in- 
troduced with an affirmation, be followed by this mark; thus, 
«¢ And they asked him, Who art thou??? When exclamation, rather 
than interrogation, is intended, this mark should not be used; thus, 
* With what kindness does God vouchsafe to look upon us!’’ No 
question being intended, no answer is expected. 

‘ Of Exclamation or Admiration. —The Note of Exclamation is 
put after expressions of sudden emotion; thus, “ Alas! what will 
become of us!’”? Although exclamations be generally expressed, 
as just observed, in an interrogative form; yet, as no answer is ex- 
pected or intended, they should not be followed by the mark of in- 
terrogation. 

‘ Clauses which are terminated by these two last marks are some- 
times followed by others, which are closely connected with them. 
This connection may be denoted by beginning the others with a 
small letter. When there is no such connection, we should begin 
with a capital; thus, ‘* Wherefore is consciousness reposed in thee 
alone ? and whence is it derived to thee??? —“ Is he come? Are 
they arrived ?”? Both marks occasion an elevation of the voice, but 
are indeterminate with respect to the time of the pause. — Every 
sentence ends either with a period, a note of interrogation, or a note 
of exclamation. 

‘ Of the Parenthesis. —The Parenthesis incloses something expla- 
natory, but which does not necessarily affect the construction of 
the sentence ; thus, ** King James wrote a treatise (what could be 
more ridiculous!) on the Heinous Sin of using Tobacco.” ‘This 
mark is often used when it is not necessary; thus, “ Insomuch 
that (if it were possible) they shall deceive the elect.’”? Two 
commas may here be substituted. When the intermediate clause is 
short, or coincides with the rest of the sentence, it needs not be 
used; thus, “* The man, he replied, had never called.”” ‘The pa- 
renthesis requires a small depression of the voice, (cases of Interroga- 
tion and Exclamation excepted;) and may contain any point which 
the sense would require, were it omitted. ‘The comma, however, is 
seldom employed, its place being sufficiently supplied by the pa. 
renthetical characters. 
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¢ To conclude: — The primary object of punctuation, as already 
hinted, is to ascertain the grammatical construction, or the mutual 
relation of words, members, and sentences; and hence, in recitation, 
its influence in directing the intonation, pauses, and vocal inflexions, so 
that the hearer may have a distinct perception of the construction and 
meaning of each sentence, and a clear comprehension of the whole.’ 


In the fourth Appendix, Mr. G. discusses Prosody. 
an essential part of grammar properly so called, and 
often neglected; under this head, the author not unwi 
treats much of orthoepy. : . 

Mr. Grant’s grammar deserves perusal by those who have 
studied the laws of the English language only in the concise ele- 
mentary school-books: but perhaps it does not sufficiently keep 
in view a specific and single class of readers. Examples, and 
erroneous lessons for correction, and otherexercises, abound in it; 
as if it were deliberately intended for the use of schools : yet, in 
other parts, learned words and critical refinements are lavished, 
as if the appeal were only to the literary and the philosophic. 
We should advise the author to separate his book into two dis- 
tinct volumes ; to treat popularly of English grammar merely 
in the first; and to reserve for the second those chapters on 
Derivation, Synonymy, Style, Harmony, and Expression, which 
belong rather to a grammar of rhetoric than to a grammar of 
language. 

In p. 323. and 324. the author declares with great warmth 
his admiration of the style of Addison and Beattie. ‘The former 
certainly has been a very fashionable writer, and copied with 
fidelity and grace the idiom in use among the genteel world: 
but that which was formerly the conversation of the young lady 
has now descended to the lady’s maid ; and the tone of opinion 
and expression, of topic and phraseology, which pervades the 
Spectator, has insensibly faded into an antiquated sort of 
elegance. In order to keep the name and works of Ad- 
dison current in the reading world, it has been found neces- 
sary to garble his parterre, to throw away the flowerets that 
are off show, and to plant out in smaller beds the peren- 
Mials and evergreens of which there are still hopes. Addison 
lives, but not undecaying, nor unpruned; dead leaves are 
daily picked off; he does not luxuriate and replenish, and pro- 
mise to bloom again in every summer of our literature.—Beattie 
isof much feebler stem than Addison, Charity and nationality 
held a hand-glass over his early reputation, and aided a sickly 
plant to grow up with a hot-house delicacy, which enabled it 

“to pass for an exotic. Of his prose, little remains but the 
chapter on prosody in the Theory of Language. Of his verse, 
the Minstrel is generally supposed to retain value as a descriptive 

poem ; 
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poem; it is euphonous, but tedious; and its beauties con- 
sist in its details rather than in its plan. We make these 
observations the more freely, because it is exceedingly import- 
ant not to recommend inferior models to young persons. ‘The 
human faculty never attains its entire capacity, until the greatest 
writers have been read ; the sooner the mind is taught to shape 
itsthoughts in their moulds, the more likely it is.to take their 

and whoever directs admiration to mediocrity teaches 
ambition to be contented with attainments which can bestow 
on the individual but a trifling distinction, and on the country 
no accession of glory. 

We are persuaded that this comprehensive dissertation, on 
the laws which govern the inflections of our tongue, will 
contribute to direct a curious attention to its structure, and 
will favour that critical appretiation of its powers which is the 
best pledge for their habitual exercise, and the best safeguard 
against misuse and corruption. 





eed 


Art. X. Blimchen der Einsamkeit ; i.e. Flowerets of Solitude. 


By C. L. Reissig, Captain of Cavalry. 1zmo. Boards. Boosey, 
London. 1813. 


A GERMAN volume, printed and published in London, is 
+i welcome to us, as announcing a growing care respecting 
that language and literature. ‘The writings of the Germans 
already command the attention of the continent; and their 
Gothic dialect, notwithstanding its difhculty, may even in time 
supersede French as the vehicle of European erudition. In- 
deed, there is a mass of information, partly compiled and partly 
speculative, which constitutes the attainment of our age, and 
which subsists altogether only in German. Hence the com- 
municators of knowlege, of discovery, and of instruction,” are 
every where finding the language to be necessary to them ; and 
those philosophic bystanders, or gentlemen-critics, who choose 
to occupy such stations in the temple of science as enable them 
to see behind the curtain, are also learning it. German is be- 
come the esoteric language of the European mind. 

We have here a volume of easy and pleasing poems, which it 
may amuse the young scholar, the learner of German, to tr 
to construe. ‘They are intitled Flowerets of Solitude, and exhale 
many sweetly-scented sighs. ‘To Spring, to Sleep, to the 
Bottle, or to the Rose; to his Mistress, to his Friend, or to 
his Mother; to the Birth-day or the Wedding-festival which he 
joined, or to the Park which he visited, the author is prone to 
express the tuneful sensibility of his affectionate reminiscence. 
For a cavalry officer thus to know how to decorate and embellish 
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his leisure is a display of education, a mark of talent, and a 
proof of merit. 

Writers of occasional poetry, of domestic verses, of social 
rhimes, of fire-side sonnets, who employ a muse to indite 
their notes, and Apollo to fill up their letters of congratulation, 
will readily find in this collection some apt model trom which 
they may take hints, whatever ordinary subject may occupy 
their metrical activiiy. As German sentimentality has some- 
thing so clinging and adhesive in its fondness as to leave Eng- 
lish apathy at an aukward and blushing distance, these effue 
sions have a tenderness which only Mr. Wordsworth, perhaps, | 
among our own poets, might expect to rival. In warmth of 
attachment to little things, the brother-bards would agree; and 
they would sympathize in viewing the contiguous objects of 
nature through the microscope of a chrystalline tear. 

Prose-translations of poetical compositions are at all times 
flat; and they are peculiarly so when the topic of the poem 
tonstitutes the smallest part of its interest; when it is the eu- 
phony of the lines, the flow of the phrase, the structure of the 
stanza, or the elegance of the turn and close, which bestows 
the charm. In reading these verses, we have been struck with 
a melody seldom attained in the Teutonic tongue, and with a 
display of feeling which endears the writer to the reader. Yet 
how could we convey, or even account for, these impressions, 
by any prosaic imitation? We must, then, have recourse to 
the rhiming machine in our drawer, which perhaps never went 
glibly, and which is now a little rusted from disuse ; and by 
means of it strive to grind into verse a short— no, a long — 
specimen: for this poem occupies three pages of the volume, 
and others commonly fill but one or two. 


Lamentation of a single Woman over the Cradle of her Child, 


Sweet infant, glowing are thy cheeks 
As is the roseat light of morn ; 
The tints of health and ruddy life 
Thy little round plump face adorn : 
The peace of God thy smile reveals, 
The calm of heaven thy bosom beams; 
Angels of innocence are nigh 
To fan on thee their golden dreams. 


Once I was pure and blest like thee, 
Knew but affections calm and mild: 

My God, why taught’st thou me to love? 
O that I yet remain’d a child! 

The spirits of those vernal days 
Pass me with downcast looks of gloom, 


O Inno- 
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© Innocence! no prayer, no sigh, 
Recalls thee from the early tomb, 


Thy daughter, Modesty, is fallen low. 
A voice of sighing from each echo speaks ¢ 
Burst are the bands that Chastity impos’d : 
Shame and remorse have bleach’d these cheeks, 
An orphan out-cast from my parents’ home, 
The household circle knows my place no more ; 
She — once so dear —averts her doubtful look , 
E’en friendship blushes for the love she bore. 


Companions, weep for me; bewail my youth, 
You on whose brows the virgin’s chaplet stays ; 
Remember me when glows the pulse of love, 
And let the seraph Virtue guide your ways. 
Trust not the flattering lip of treacherous man : 
He’ll cast you off with heedless heartless sneers, 
And, from the roseate brink of Pleasure’s cliff, 


Will spurn you into Misery’s gulf of tears, 


False man, for whom I ventur’d all in life 
That hope could promise or my fate controul ; 
For whom I would have given the world away, 
And the more precious blessing of my soul! 
Father, who art in heaven, forgive thy child! 
Must chill mistrust o’er every accent lour? 
Is it but to beguile our innocence 
That words of praise and tones of passion pour? 


Why does my heart recall those fatal hours? 
Still the thought vibrates in my quiv’ring breast, 
And must, until beneath the yew-tree’s shade 
This mould’ring frame amid the turf shall rest. 
Angel of death and peace, from heaven descend, 
And rid me soon of this internal strife : 
Calmer of human sorrow, downward bend 
Thy dimmer torch, and quench this spark of life. 


In this poem, and especially in the third stanza, pathetic 
touches of real beauty are interspersed; and the persevering 
reader will elsewhere find many other passages equally attaching, 
though animated by opposite emotions. Some of the poems 
profess to be translated from the English: it would have been 
well to accompany them with the original text: the task of 
version and reversion is not to be recommended merely to the 
linguist, but also to the poet, since it bestows not only a coms 
mand of idiom, but a command of phrase, — When will the 
printing- presses of Vienna offer ta the British muses a similar 
hospitality ? When the business of nations shall be conducted 
more by men of letters, and when the natural representatives of 
the European mind shall be the ayowed agents of European 
intercourse. 
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Art. XI. Christianity in India. Letters between Laicus and an 
East India Proprietor, as they appeared in the Times Newspaper, 
in the Months of August, September, and October, 1813. 8vo, 


pp-102. 38. 6d. Rivingtons, &c. 


T is said that Christianity is wanted in India; and this is 
very true, if by the proposition be meant that it zs destrable, 
in an abstract moral and religious view, that the faith of the 
Gospel should supplant the absurd, cruel, and in some respects tm- 
moral superstitions of the Hindoos. ‘To secure this object, how- 
ever, which is so devoutly to be wished, we must take care to 
secure gur station in India; for if, by a Quixotic adventure of 
humanity, we should lose our vast Asiatic empire, which is 
admitted by Mr. Wilberforce to be in a precarious situation, 
we shall be cut off from the very possibility of preaching 
Christianity in any degree or mode. Let us, therefore, look in 
the first place to the stability of our eastern possessions, and to 
their amelioration in the second. ‘To invert this order is to hazard 
every thing, with the probability of effecting nothing. The 
benevolence of the object is divine: but, if it be injudiciously 
pursued, the catastrophe may be melancholy and even ruinous ; 
and this is a case in which generous zeal must submit to be 
curbed by interested, or, as some will call it, low-calculating 
prudence. We are confirmed in the opinion of the necessity 
of caution, when we hear such language used as that we ought 
to despise * a reptile policy ;’— that we ought § to go for 
wards, and * let Heaven answer for the rest.” ’ 

Since, however, the experiment has many powerful advo- 
cates, let us see how stand the pros and the cons in the field of 
argument. 

Laicus begins in behalf of the measure; and he reasons 
with great energy, under an evident religious impression of 
our being bound in duty, as the governors of India, vigorously 
to attempt its conversion. From the practices of infanticide, 
of the burning of women with their deceased husbands, and of 
the sacrifice of human life at the shrine of idols, he argues 
that a cloud of darkness exists in India which requires to be 
dissipated by the light of the Gospel. — He replies to the ob- 
jections which have been urged against the modern project for 
christianizing the East, and then enumerates the reasons which 
incline him to be friendly to it, viz. 1st, that the state of the 
British residents, and, 2dly, that the state of the half-casts, furnish 
claims to our attention ; and, 3dly, that a moral obligation compels 
us to diffuse the light which we enjoy. 

To the statements and arguments of Laicus, a gentleman 
seplies who signs himself an East India Proprietor ; and that 
plan, which ge views with so much satisfaction, appears 
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to this opponent to be pregnant with danger. His opinion is 
that we cannot be too careful on so delicate a subject as that of 
religion*, and that the project is perilous and impracticable. 
¢ A friend, a patron, a promoter of missionaries, confessed in 
his examination, before the House of Commons, that of his 
own knowledge he did not know one, not even one, respectable 
Hindoo who had been converted.’ It is also contended by the 
Proprietor that ‘ India is not yet ripe for the proposed measure ;’ 
that, * by increasing the number of missionaries there, we 
shall occasion increased alarms among the natives; and that this 
may lead to a dreadful explosion, by which our present vast em- 
pire will be shattered into pieces. Ina political point of view, 
he thus contemplates the subject; and we ought not to lose 
sight of the question in this very aspect of it: because, if we 
instruct the Hindoos in the policy of Christian states, we shall 
furnish them with weapons by which we must infallibly be 
expelled from the peninsula. 

‘ It is a moral and political phenomenon, for a parallel to which 
we shall in vain search into the pages of history, and respecting which 
it would, therefore, be unsafe to pronounce any positive opinion. It 
seems, however, reasonable to expect, that the best chance for the 
security of the present system of Government, is the continuance of the 

resent state of opinions, and particularly on the subject of religion. 

he religion of the Hindoos is intimately connected with their civil 
habits and customs: they are knit together, and, as it were, bound 
up in each other. These united constitute their weakness, and our 
strength. If, therefore, we discard these opinions, — if we strike off 
the fetters of superstition which chain them to the earth, they will 
spring up with an elasticity proportioned to the pressure they have 
sustained, and drive us from our seat.’ 

No two persons can differ more widely than these two 
writers ; and Laicus, returning to the charge, contests every inch 
of ground with his adversary. So far is he from supposing that 
the present religious system of the Hindoos operates to our 
security, that he pleads for leading them to £ a knowledge of the 
Gospel, under an idea, that this gift will attach them in heart to 
the British, and thus be instrumental to the security of India.’ 
A nation invaded and conquered, however, is not so easil 
attached in heart to its conquerors ; and it is in the highest de- 
gree improbable that we should attach the Hindoos in heart to 
us, by discovering a settled plan of invading their religious pre- 
judices and superstitions. When a nation has become Chris- 
tian, and generally sensible of the value of the Gospel, it 





_ * We ought to advert, on this occasion, to the extraordinary case 
in point which is furnished by the Japanese. See p. 283. of this Re- 


view, and their persevering exclusion of the Russians, in the preceding 
pages. 
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may look back with gratitude on those who introduced it to 
this knowlege: but, in the first shock and collision of opinions, 
no gratitude of this kind is ever felt. In the next age, Spain 
may thank Great Britain for the generous wish to free her from 
the curse of the Inquisition: but as yet she looks on us as 
officious heretics, and has restored the Inquisition; and so it 
may be in India. 

The ‘ East India Proprietor,’ in a fourth letter, reconsiders 
the arguments of his opponent, and minutely examines the 
question at issue, in all its principal bearings; concluding 
with asserting that ¢ we should abstain from attempting to 
tamper with the religion of the Hindoos.’ 

In a fifth, sixth, and seventh letter, the controversy is main- 
tained between these gentlemen; and Laicus has the Jast 
word; but we are not sure that it is the word which will /asé 
Jongest. On the moral character of the Hindoos, the arguers 
are completely east and west; which will excite no surprize 
when Laicus takes the worst and the Proprietor chuses the 
best specimens which he can find. A similar opposition of 
sentiment exists on the practicability of their conversion, - 
Laicus contends that we possess the means; while his cors 
respondent asserts that those means are wanting. On a re- 
view of the controversy, the Proprietor thus sums up his 
argument : 


¢ It is proposed to establish an Episcopal Government in India ; 
and to grant additional facilities to Missionaries to proceed to India. 
I object to both these measures : — to the first, because it appears to 
me to be. both unnecessary and dangerous. Unnecessary, because the 
affording religious instruction to the Protestant Christians, which is 
its ven Soe object, may be easily accomplished x4 other means 
equally effectual, and. free from the objections to which this is liable, 
Dangerous ; first, because it may have a tendency to create alarm in 
the minds of the natives of India upon the subject of their religion, 
Secondly, because it may be employed as an instrument for the pur- 
pose of conversion, [ object to the second measure, viz. the facilities 
to be granted to Missionaries ; because I disapprove of attempting ta 
convert the Hindoos to Christianity, I disapprove of such attempts, 
because I consider them to be dangerous, and not likely to meet with 
success. That they are dangerous, I conclude from the evidences 
of experience, — from the character of the people,— and from the 
concurring testimony of those best qualified to form an opinion on the 
subject: that they will be unsuccessful, I conclude from the same 

considerations. 
¢ Out of the agitation of this question a collateral discussion has 
arisen ; highly important in itself, but not necessarily connected with 
the main points in dispute. It is contended by the advocates for con- 
version, that the Hindoos are suffering under the most dreadful state 
of moral depravity, addicted to every vice which can degrade our na- 
ture 5 
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ture; that these vices are attributable to their religions and that, 
therefore, it is our bounden duty to convert them to Christianity, 


‘ In reply to these arguments, I contend, first, that the moral cha- 
racter of the Hindoos is not deserving of the severity with which it is 
censured ; and I support that opinion by a variety of important evi+ 
dence, drawn from unquestionable authorities. I contend, secondly, 
that their vices are not attributable to their religion; and I endeavour 
to establish that point, first, by a reference to its internal evidences; 
and, secondly, by the authority of competent judges. Having shewn 
that their vices (of course speaking generally throughout) are not ats 
tributable to their religion, I conclude, that their moral character 
may be improved without their conversion; and in proof of this, I 
refer to the success which has attended the efforts already made with 
a view to this great object.’ 


Notwithstanding the sound judgment of the ¢ Hast India 
Proprietor, it makes not the smallest impression on Laicus; 
who seems to be more eager for setting forwards the experi- 
ment of converting 60,000,000 of Hindoos, in proportion to the 
opposition which it receives. He will cherish the belief that 
¢ we shall be more likely to strengthen than to weaken their 
good opinion of us, by offering them the best gift in our power 
to bestow :’ but he seems not to be aware that, at the season in 
which this gift is offered, very different estimates will be formed 
of it by us and by them; and that, by indiscreetly obtruding 
this dest gift on them, we may be the means of alienating in- 
stead of conciliating their affections: —thus retarding rather than 
advancing the march of Divine truth, which proceeds surely, 
but never with a rapidity sufficient to satisfy the enthusiast. 


Mo-y: 





- 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JULY, 1814. 


POETRY. 
Art.12. Ode on the Arrival of the Potentates in Oxford; and Judi- 


cium Regale, an Ode. 8vo. 2s. Murray. 
Occupying, at this moment of general exultation, a most trium- 
phant eminence among the states of Europe, we naturally feel rather 
proud and elated; and, after having most materially contributed to 
help our neighbours out of the tyranny in which the victories of one 
man had involved them, we must be allowed to boast that we alone 
ne’er crouched, nor ‘‘ bated jot of heart or hope.” 


¢ But Britain from the world and the world’s shame 
Sate sever’d, like her kindred Ocean free, 
The rampire of her glories, Nelson’s name, 
And her broad flags that crimson’d the wide sea.’ 


Monarchs 
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Monarchs whom we have assisted in the mighty warfare come to 
visit us, after their glorious achievements ; and this visit awakens re- 
collections of the struggles which have been made and the changes 
which have been effected. The poet knows how to place this picture 
before us. Bonaparte invades Russia, and penetrates to Moscow, 


“© Exitus ergo quis est? O gloria! vincitur idem 
Nempe, et in exilium praceps fugit.” 

Icy arrows overwhelm the invader’s army; he escapes: but his ve. 
teran army is not to be replaced. He, however, raises another force, 
and tries his strength at Leipsic; here again he is defeated and flies; the 
allies pursue him to his capital, and there hurl him from his double 
throne, and restore France to her antient race of kings. The generous 

‘conduct of the allied sovereigns, on taking possession of Paris, is a 
theme of eulogy: but the poet rather concludes with inflicting a 
sting than with offering a sugar-plumb. 


¢ Ye mighty Kings, a flatterer’s honied rhyme 
Were poison to a free-born Briton’s tongue, 
Burst be the harp, that with its luscious chime 
Tinkles to slumber souls that scoff at wrong. 
By those ye sway is witness’d what ye are, 
Go search the nations! walk your subject earth ! 
If all be peacefitl, free, and blissful there ; 
Thank Heaven that ye were born of royal birth.’ 


If these monarchs, on their return home, were to give their subjects 
the British constitution, their visit to England would indeed be 
worthy of record. 

In the Jyudicium Regale, we recognize more of genius than of nice 
execution. The idea is new, but obscurity often prevails, with de- 

, siective rhythm, and lines scarcely English. The author dreams that 

‘Fhe saw ‘ the sceptred of the world’ assembled in a tall imperial city, 

_ and forming a kind of ‘kingly Sanhedrin ;’ before which stood an 
‘ Imperial criminal,’ (Bonaparte, ) and 





, 





from north to south an ireful train 
Forth came this mighty culprit to arraign,’ 


Of the pea nations, France in the last place prefers her depo- 
sitions, and concludes with calling on the royal Judges to pass the 
following sentence : 


¢ «6 For yon dark chief of woe, and guilt, and strife, 
O sceptred — ! punish him with life. 
Fear not he seek, with the old Roman pride, 
That weakness to the noble soul allied, 
To die as Cato, and as Brutus died. 
Fear not that in his abject heart he show 
That martyr fortitude, that smiles in woe. 
By him shall that great secret be betrayed, 
Of what poor seul are earth’s dread tyrants made. 
Oh, let him live to be despis’d, to see 
France happy, and the glorious nations free, 
Death were delight to that deep misery !”’— 


5 ¢ Then 
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‘ Then did that kingly conclave, with one voice, 

Pass the dread sentence on the gloomy man ; 

In his soul’s icy deadness he alone 

By others’ woes seem’d harden’d to his own. 
From land to land the penal tidings ran ; 

Earth lifted up her rich face to rejoice, 

The bright blue heavens bade wintry warring cease, 

And spring came dancing o’er a world at peace.’ 


This poem may be much improved. The passage at p. 28., begin- 


ning * Was mid,’ &c. is devoid of all construction. Mo-y: 


Art.13. Carmen Seculare : an Ode for the Year 1814. By Arthur 
Clifford, Esq. 8vo. 2s. Booker. Sin 
Never at any period were our poets so full of work, as the taylor 


would say. In addition to verse-making on account of recent vic- 
tories, —on the return of peace,—and on the visit of the allied so- 

vereigns, the bard is required to try his skill ina Secular Ode ; for be 

it known that this year of brilliant events is the hundredth anniversary 

of the accession of the house of Hanover to the throne of this realm. 

Even this is not all. It is a singular and auspicious circumstance, 

that the very day on which King George the First ascended the 

throne of Great Britain, one hundred years ago, should by the alte- 
ration of the style, correspond exactly with the birth-day of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent. George I. succeeded to the 
crown August 1. 1714. By the alteration of the style, which 
took place in England, according to act of Parliament, in 1751-2, 
when eleven days were at once thrown out of the Calendar, the 1st of 
August of the year 1714 coincides exact/y with the 12th of August 
of this present year, 1814.’ 

This coincidence is very near, but not quite exact ; because, since 
the commencement of the present century, the difference between the 
old and the new style is tqwelve days ; in the year 1800, another day 
having been thrown out, by assigning only 28 days to February ; 
which, according to the ordinary rule of leap-year, ought to have 
had 29. 

To this ode is also prefixed a Sketch of the Origin and Antiquity 
of the House of Brunswick, which is not only traced up to the 
Guelphs, whose quarrels with the Ghibellines make such a figure in 
the history of Italy in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but also to 
the lines of Este in Italy, and Guelph in Germany, a thousand years 
ago; Guelph I., Count or Duke of Bavaria, being contemporary 
with Charlemagne. 

For boldness of character, this ode merits the epithet Pindaric: but 
in its structure it too much reminds us of Gray’s Bard. Charle- 
magne, passing through the woods of Vallombrosa, is arrested by 
the awful sounds of 


«Halt, King! hear the true prophetic strain 

r That shall eclipse thy reign.’’ 

. Struck with astonishment, the monarch checks his course, when a 
reverend hermit appears, and delivers the mysterious prophetic tale 
of the glories which were in reserve for the Brunswick race : 


¢ «6 Ye 
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« « Ye far-famed potentates of ancient days! 
Hide your diminished rays. 
Realms, where the Greek and Roman never trod, 
_ Bow to great George’s nod. 
Why in the eastern sky afar, | 
Where primeval nations dwell ; 
Why so bright yon blazing star? 
Who the omen can foretel? 
Shall Britain’s thunder heaven-born Nile affright ? 








WV | Shall Ganges roll his floods submissive to her might ? 
¢¢¢ Ah! when shall discord, war, and bloodshed cease ? 
vith Who give the nations peace? 
» What favoured Prince, with more than sovereign power, 
ik : Shall seal the happy hour? 


Earthquakes rend the solid ground, 
Dread volcanoes whelm the land, 
Floods their deluge pour around, 
Plagues appal in horrid band. 
O’er guilty nations vengeful furies spread — 


Does George uphold her cause ?—fall’n Europe lifts her head. 


«« Hail! Royal daughter! hope of Britain, hail ! 
To thee, each sea-borr gale, 
From earth’s remotest isles, on gladsome wing, 
Shall Ocean’s homage bring. 
Through orange groves and myrtle bowers, 
Led by laughing loves she plays, 
Circled by the rosy hours, 
O’er the flowery scene she strays. 
From her, what kings their proud descent shall claim! 
What nations shall exult in Royal Charlotte’s name! 





« « Ye unborn ages! countless suns that roll! 
Ye overwhelm my soul. 
To thee, immortal Chief! and to thy seed, 
An empire is decreed. 
A thousand years shall fly apace, 
Moments in the ErERNAL’s eye, 
When another regal race 
Thee and thine shall far outvie. 
Bright in the western main I see them bloom, 
Fixed is their brilliant fate, fixed is their glorious doom.” ” 


After having delivered this prediction, the hermit retires, and Char- 
lemagne proceeds to Rome. 

Our victories on the Nile and our possessions on the Ganges are 
very properly introduced into this Secular Ode, which hymns the 
unrivalled glory and unprecedented prosperity of Great Britain at 
the present moment. Moy 


Art. 14. Ode to the Emperor Alexander. By the Author of “ The 
Orphans, or the Battle of Nevil’s Cross”? S8vo. ts. Cadell 
and Davies. 

After 
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After a variety of laurel-crowns, garlands, and triumphal arches, 
repared for the victorious Alexander, here comes a little chaplet of 
aan weeds. Surely this offering might have been spared, 
since it is not creditable to the hand that presents it, nor worthy of 
the august brow for which it is intended. On joyful occasions, the 
bard who gives his improvisatore effusion is pardoned some faults : 
i, but a printed ode in the following style cannot pass muster : 


‘ Scarce had thy youthful brow 
The regal round a in happy hour, 
When feeling for thy fellows trampled low 
( Earth’s monarchs once!) by Gaul’s prevailing pow’r, 
Germania’s fields thou sought, 


And aiding Asia, hosted Europe brought.’ t 


For the reputation of the British muse, we hope that this ode has 
little chance of meeting the eye of the Emperor Alexander. Mo-y. 


» Art. 15. Ode to Wellington. By the Author of the ‘ Ode to the 
Emperor Alexander.” 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 

‘© Who would not sing”’ for Wellington? and though we cannot 
add, ‘* He knew himself to sing and build the lofty rhime,”’ he has 
achieved fame so truly towering that every muse is ready to build for 
him the lofty rhime, and, conceiving that more honour is received 
than conveyed in this service, will adopt the humble language of 
Pope, 


‘¢ Say shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale?” 


The minstrel before us, notwithstanding the improved dexterity 
with which he here strikes his lyre, feels himself unequal to the gran- 
deur of his subject, which ought to “call another Grecian from the 
skics,”’ and in the introduction humbly mentions his ¢ weaker wing.’ 
It is unfortunate for the bard that many others have preceded him in 
the same track ; and that the victories of the deliverer of Spain have 
been so often recounted, that it requires genius of the highest order 
to invest this favourite topic with any air of novelty. One rule, 
however, should be observed even by the lyric muse, who in her 
wildest flights ought not to lose her memory, viz. the order of events ; 
and therefore the victory of Busaco should not be mentioned before 
that of Talavera. 

This short ode opens with welcoming the hero to his home, and 
concludes with wishing that, as a reward fer the toils of war, he may 
long enjoy peace : 


¢ Wake the voice of peace and pleasure ! 
Lead the dance to Lydian measure ! 
Now retreating, now advancing, 
Jocund see the happy swain, 
Beauty’s smile the bliss enhancing, 
Featly foot the daisied plain ! 
Land of my heart! may singing shepherd tend, 
Long on thy slopes, in peace, his fleecy care ; 
And 
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And peaceful long the whistling plowman wend 
His homeward way, nor dream of rampant war ! 

And long may he who bade the storm to cease, 

Crown’d with a people’s love, bask in the sun of peace ! !’ 


On the cover of this pamphlet, the public is informed that the whole 
proceeds of the two odes (free of expence) will be ‘ applied in aid of 
the fund for the relief of thé sufferers by war in Germany.’ Moy. 


Art. 16. Midnight Dreams; or prophetic Visions of the R—I 

Blood. A Poem, by Peter Pindar, Esg. 8vo. 2s. Johnston. 

« Beware of counterfeits,’”’ is a hint as necessary in Pater-noster- 
row as in Cheapside. To fight under false colours is a common ruse 
de guerre with authors; and we more than suspect that, in the pre- 

mt instance, some artful fox has put on the skin of the old lion: but . 

alas! it is the skin without the muscle. In this and the two recent . 

._ +, gproductions which bore the name of our old facetious friend, an uni- 
formity of stanza prevails which is unlike the sportive and lyric muse of | 
the original Peter. He, we fear, has done with wit, and his self-made . * 
namesake follows him haud passibus equis. These Midnight Dreams 
contain satirical sketches of the r—l brothers, and are meant in 
some instances ‘‘ to speak daggers,’’ but form on the whole a heavy _ 
detail, running through 152 stanzas. ‘The recitations of the r—I 
dreamers, viz. the P eR t and the Dukes of Y—k, Cl——e, 
and C-—d, disclose facts which conscience, in the visions of the night, 
is apt to display. To the last, the ghost of S s, with a razor in 
his hand, makes his appearance ; and many stanzas are employed to 
aid our recollection of this melancholy story. The subject is indeed 
too serious for satire; and the stanzas which are meant to hold the 
P——e up to ridicule are too coarse and low. Do 
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Art.17. The Poet’s Disaster ; or a Peep at Parnassus. Humbly 
inscribed to certain candid Reviewers. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Riving~ 
tons. 


‘ It seemed that in a Sorse-pond foul, 
Most impiously cast ! 
I had, as you have lately seen, | 
All but breathed out my last.’ | 


‘A set of odd-like fellows in masquerade’ are accused of having 
given the author this foul ducking, and by these odd-like fellows he 
means Reviewers; who, in his partial judgment, have treated his 
muse too roughly on some former occasion. An application is then 
made to Criticism, by way of finale, who is required to be candidy. 
‘though sternly just? The author, however, does not know what he 
asks ; for were critics, with the very soul of candour, to be strictly 
just in their strictures on this poem, he would dream a second time of 


being soused in a horse-pond. —pe 


nh Art. 18. The Poetical Works of Richard Hatt, Author of the 
} a «¢ Hermit,”’ &c. including Supplementary Poems; with a Letter’ 
to the Rev. John Sim, A,B. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
ss. 6d. Boards. Westley and Co. 1814. 
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As no writers’are more vain and more irritable than, poets, none 
are more hurt by the strictures of criticism. Mr. Hatt was probably 
offended by our notice of his “Hermit,” in Vol. lxiv. N.S. p.102.3 
and we should augment his displeasure if we delivered our real 
opinion of the poems now before us: but, as he appears to be unfor- 
tunate, and as the lyre ‘fell unenjoyed from his hand at the sixth 
sheet,’ we shall abstain from Prats 154 D 


Art.19. The Russian Chiefs: an Ode. By George Hardinge, 
Esq. Second Edition... 4to. Booth. 1814. 

We again mention this ode, which we introduced to our readers in 
the Review for August last, in order to apprize them of the name 
of its distinguished author, who now avows the production; and to 
inform them that it has not only undergone a very minute and exten- 
sive revision, but has received several additions, in the text and in 
the notes. The punctuation has been throughout mach amended, 
the obscurities have been removed, and some of the names of the eulo- 

ized chiefs are introduced. For all these and other attentions to our 
amar remarks, our best bow of acknowlegement is due. Our hint 
of the parallel between the boat of Xerxes and the sledge of Napoleon 
has also been adopted, and has occasioned the introduction of thirty- 
six new lines, which have considerable felicity. A Preface, moreover, 
has been added ; in which the author speaks of the unexpected glo- 
rious changes that have occurred since he wrote the ode, and compli- 


ments the magnanimous conduct of Alexander with merited force. G.2. 


Art.20. The Tyrant’s Downfall; Napoleonics; and the White 


Cockade. By William-Thomas Fitz-Gerald, Esq.. 8vo. 2s. 
Longman and Co, &c. 1814. 


For a series of years, Mr. Fitz-Gerald has poetically recorded his 
detestation of Bonaparte, whom he terms ‘ the monster of our 
times.” To shew how uniform his sentiments have been respecting 
the fallen tyrant, he has reprinted various extracts from his Addresses 
to the Literary Fund, from the period of the French Revolution in 
1799 to the year 1813; in which ‘ the blood nurs’d Corsican’ is 
painted in the most abhorrent colours, and his fate is foretold. In 
the Address called ‘ The White Cockade,’ first published Jan. 13. 
1814, so indignant is the poet against Napoleon, that he calls on the 
assassin 


‘ To rid the world, by one avenging deed, 
Of Him who made devoted millions bleed !’ 


Better advice follows, which exhorts the French to ‘ be again 
themselves,’ * to break their chains,’ and * welcome home the White 
Cockade.’ —- The Tyrant’s Downfall is an address which was recited 
by the author to the Literary Fund at Freemasons’ Hall, May 5. 
1814. Here, with undiminished if not with increasing energy, 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald pursues his subject, applauds the part which our 
statesmen and heroes have taken in the war, compliments England as 
the head and heart of the league, eulogizes our confederates, and 
exults in the completion of his Teatia predictions by the downfall of 
Bonaparte. 


Rev. Juty, 1814. Y ‘ The 
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_.. £ The World’s Oppressor triumph’d in our times, 
_ And upon crimes accumulated crimes ! 
Still on his steps did desolation wait, 
And trembling nations thought his frown was fate ! 
But Heaven resoly’d that France should rue the hour 
That gave the Corsican imperial power; . 
And those who made his hated cause their care, 
_ Humbled in dust — the retribution share ! 
The tyrant’s hopes of universal sway, 
_ Perish’d in blood on Leipsic’s awful day ! 
Baffled and beaten the Usurper flies | 
Before the veteran Bliicher’s eagle eyes ! 
Th’ invaded Russians, in their turn, invade 
T’ avenge their burning towns in ashes laid ; 
Like rolling billows on the raging main, ~ 
The flames of Moscow reach the banks of Seine; 

' And France has learn’d, in bitterness of woe, 
What fatal ills from mad ambition. flow : 
Compell’d, while vengeance laid her cities waste, 
The poison cup she drugg’d — to more than tastg ! 
For all the tears that mourning nations shed, 

Have been aveng’d upon her guilty head. 
Though, from the battles rage, the German glows. 
To visit years of sufferings on his foes, 

Though loud for vengeance every Russian cries, 
The Kremlin’s flames still glaring in his eyes! 
From northern climes th’ Imperial hero came, 
To join the Christian’s to the conqueror’s name ! 
Mercy, inherent in the truly brave, 

Taught Alexander in his strength to save — 
And prostrate Paris in the Victor found 

A hand to raise — not spurn her to the ground: 
Slowly she rose ; she heard the monarch’s sigh, 
And saw compassion beaming in his eye ; 

T'was pity’s drop divine! to mortals dear, 

Tbe liquid di? mond of an angel’s tear ! 

Above all price! it shines the brightest gem 

In glorious Alexander’s diadem !’ 


The line marked with italics is beautiful ; and we may say, on the 
whole, that Mr. F.’s verse is superior to most of the poetic effusions 
on the present occasion. 
- ? Mox 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 21. Substance of the Speeches of William hag sae Esq. 
on the Clause in the East-India Bill for promoting the religious 
' Instruction and Moral Improvement of the Natives of the British 
Dominions in India, 22d June and 1st and 12th July 1813. 
vo. Hatchard, &c. 
When the moral and religious state of the Hindoos is con- 
sidered, every true Christian must wish that their gross superstitions 
and abject depravity could be cured by introducing among them 


the knowlege of the Gospel: but the disproportion between the 
: native 
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native population of our Eastern dominions (60,000,000) and that 
of their European governors, (say 40,000,) with the consequent 
precarious tenure by which we hold them, have led very intelligent 
and respectable men: to be apprehensive of the result of openly 
attempting te convert them. Mr. Wilberforce, however, endea- 
vours to obviate all arguments which have been émployed by those 
who would discourage the Missionary-scheme from assuming the 
shape of a system sanctioned by Parliament, and with much elo- 
quence advocates his side of the question. If he does not speak 
from actual observation and-a personal acquaintance with the East, 
he has wyerer every means within his reach for obtaining 
accurate information, and adduces abundant evidence in_ support 
of his statements. He takes a view of the gross immorality of 
the native inhabitants of India, and of their indecent and san- 
guinary superstitions; contending that Christianity is the only 
remedy for these enormous evils. His amiable mind is shocked 
at the thought of sixty millions of the Asiatic subjects of the British 
empire, ‘ who are stated to have all the vices of savage life, 
without -any of its virtues ;’ and ‘he rejects the notions of those who 
have maintained the impracticability aMeonverting them. He urges 
Parliament to sanction a- prudent attempt of this kind ¥ and deli- 
vers it as his opinion that we are impélled to the step by the 
strongest obligations of duty. From some striking facts, he argues 
that it is not so difficult to persuade the Hindoos to part with their 
errors as we are taught to imagine: but, however important these 


facts may be in themselves, and however instructive they may 


prove in the contemplation of the moral and religious improvement 
of the natives of India, we cannot think that they establish the 
point for which Mr. W. is so strenuous. It appears from the evi- 
dence of Colonel Walker, that he had the address to induce a sect 
to discontinue a cruel rite which superstition had long sanctioned: 
but it does not follow that the suspicions of the Hindoos would not 
be generally roused by a systematic attempt on our part-to change 
the religion of the East. Mr. W. admits that we hold our Agi- 
atic empire by a very precarious tenure; and ought we not to 
reflect that, by attempting too much in the way of conversion, we 
may lose our civil power in India, and with it the very possi- 
bility of affording any religious instruction ? Caution is inculcated 
by Mr. W.: but, if it be generally known among the Hindoos 
that nothing short of making them Christians will content us, may 
they not revolt? By well-meant premature measures, we may 


retard the march of revealed truth. Zhe Lord will hasten it in his 
own time. 


Art.22. Bookeeping no Bughear, or Double Entry simplified, in 
Opposition to the insufficiency of the present Practice. By 
Michael Power. 8vo. pp.202. 15s. Boards. Rivingtons. 
While we fully agree with Mr. Power as. to the difficulty, of 

which he appears peiveaty aware, that is attendant on the introduc- 

tion of any innovation in mercantile counting-houses, we must take 


the liberty of adding that he has not been careful to adopt the course 


most likely to obviate this difficulty, Engaging to point out the 
9 2 advantages 


Mo-y. 
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advantages of brevity in book-keeping, he has involved his ideas in 
more diffuse and complex language than we could have supposed to 
be, possible, ona subject so much calculated to suggest a plain and 
direct' phraseology. -He is, however, perfectly right in premising 
that very few mercantile houses keep their books posted to the cur- 
rent day ; and indeed the practice of monthly entries, and not unfre- 
quently the want of a proper distribution of labour in a counting- 
house, are the causes of delay to an extent by no means suspected by 
persons out of business. These delays are attributed by Mr. Power, 
and with some reason, to the circuitous mode now followed in making 
entries. ‘ Before a sum is charged to an individual in his definitive 
account, in the ledger, it has generally passed through three or four 
preliminary books, each adapted to exhibit the course of transactions 
in a particular form ; these books are different in different houses, 
but they consist most commonly in a cash-book, waste-book, and 
journal, On the contrary, he proceeds on the plan of disusing the 
journal, and of posting entries at once from the waste or cash-book 
into the ledger. 

It was formerly a general practice to make a record of all trans- 
actions in a waste-book as a kind of basis for the subsequent entries ; 
which record consisted in notes or memoranda made by the partner 
or the clerk, who had transacted the business in question, and was 
generally couched in plain terms, without reference to the technical 
forms of book-keeping. To reduce it to the latter was the charge 
of the professed book-keeper, who posted these entries daily, weekly, 
or monthly, into a regular journal. In late years, merchants have 
disused the waste-book; and the book-keepers have posted the 
journal at once from certain auxiliary records, such as the cash-book, 
bill.book, invoice-book, account of sales-book, &c. This was a 
considerable improvement, inasmuch as perspicuity and accuracy 
are promoted by classing cash, bills, &c. in separate books; and, 
when once entered there, they needed no repetition in the waste-book. 
Mr. Power acknowleges the advantage of these auxiliary books, but 
is inclined to retain, for certain transactions, the old method of a 
waste-book-entry. He gives to the latter, however, the plain name 
of memorandum-book, and considers that it should be open to every 
clerk of the house who may have a transaction to record. He makes 
it a receptacle for noting all bargains, and their principal conditions, 
as soon as they are settled: but this is nothing new; and the merit 
of his system rests almost exclusively on the question of the propriety 
of omitting the use of a journal, and of posting entries directly to 
__ debtor and creditor:in the ledger. In order-to make his plan more 
* intelligible, he exhibits examples by ‘way of contrast between his 
method and that of Mr. Jackson. It is at present common among 
merchants to make the ledger-entries very short, — little more, indeed, 
than a reference to the journal: but Mr. Power makes the ledger- 
entry minute and particular, thinking that a full explanation can be 
placed no where with so much propgiety as on the face of the ac- 
count. — The circuitous form of regular book-keeping has made many 
merchants. adopt, for personal accounts, the mere direct plan of an 
acceunt-current-book : but this, under Mr. Power’s.rule, is unneces- 

sary, 
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nation and in promptitude of posting. 


Mr. P. ‘admits that his plan is useful chiefly to persons who keep 
their own books, and who will naturally rele dispatch and diminu- 
tion of trouble to the arguments generally alleged in favour of the 
present system: those who keep clerks are less likely to forsake the 
established plan. He has, however, unlickily brought forwards his 
arguments with too much pomp of language ; his method being no- 
thing more than that which, to our knowlege, has occurred to indivi- 
duals who had practised, in their partnership-concerns, book-keeping 
on the established plan, but were contented to keep their private books 
in the summary mode which, to Mr. Power, appears in the light of so 
fortunate a discovery. We do not, indeed, wish to represent the plan 
as generally known; but it has long been the custom in some houses 
of trade to disuse journal-entries regarding cash-transactions, and to 
post the ledger from the cash-book at once ; and this was a consider- 
able approximation to Mr. Power’s method. —The journal is generally 
recommended as a duplicate of the ledger in the event of accident : 
but, in licu of it, Mr. P. suggests the pr@priety of a regular transcript 
of the ledger. He recommends, also, that the inventory or genéral 
statement of a merchant’s affairs should not appear in the journal’; 
a book which is open to every clerk in the house. — He admits that 
his method is not so favourable to fine writing in books as the esta- 
blished practice, but he argues that it is quite as little or indeed less 
liable to error, because mistakes fréquentty occur in the repetitions 
which are necessary in the course of the different modifications of the 
present plan. 

We are fully satisfied, with Mr. Power, that book-keeping may 
be considerably improved ; and that it would be highly expedient to 
put merchants on a plan which would have the effect of preventing 
the occurrence of the delays at present ‘so frequent in posting their 
accounts: but the mode of doing this is involved in difficulty, parti- 
cularly as different branches of business require distinct applications 
of the rules of book-keeping. — By way of general observation, we 
would throw out the idea of rendering the task of book-keeping, 
which in general is irksome, the joint occupation of two persons, 
whenever such co-operation is practicable. Nothing tends more to 
animate or quicken labour than arrangements of this description. 
Even in a house of consequence, the entries for the transactions of a 
week might be made in the course of a few hours by two persons, one 
of whom should be qualified to dictate to the other. Another idea, 
not undeserving of attention, is the propriety of confining to a private 
ledger those explanations relative to the capital and profits of a house, 
which at present are open to the eye of the clerks in the same way ds 
- transactions in which secrecy is not in any degree an object, 


Art. 23. Letters addressed to Two absent Daughters. By Mrs, 
Rundell. Crown 8vo. 8s. Boards. Rees. 1814. ; 

Mrs. Rundell prefaces these letters by saying that ‘ she lays no 

claim to originality, but desires to obtain credit for the goodness of 
her intentions ;? and this praise needs not be denied, since her book 
is uniformly moral, and contains some sensible and useful reflections ; 
Y 3 particularly 


sary,’ the ledger serving the same purpose both in fullness of expla- 
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particularly those on death (in page 131.) and on friendship. (P.13¢. 
to.137.). It might, however, have been rendered more lively, if'a 
few. of those letters had been inserted which the young ladies are sup- 
posed to.address to their mother ; and, to make it grammatically cor- 
rect, the following passages should have been altered: Page r24. 
‘ Avoid writing very small, as though pretty to look at, it is often 
iHegible,’~~ Page 253. ¢[mever knew a person that was addicted to 
lying «vho had not other faults; for where it exists there must be 










something to conceal,’ &c. M“Ba 


Art. 24. Sixth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, 
read at the Annual General Meeting on the 25th of March 1812, 
To which are added an Appendix, and a List of the Subscribers. 
8vo. pp.183. 2s. Hatchard. 

With extreme satisfaction, we observe and record the spirited and 
persevering exertions of this truly philanthropic society. Its object 
1s threefold, viz. to procure the complete suppression of the Slave- 
Trade ; to ameliorate the condition of those negroes who are trans- 
ported into:the West Indies sand to diffuse the blessings of knowlege 
and civilization over the vast continent of Africa. The present Re- 
port commences with lamenting that, notwithstanding the efforts of 
the British Government to extinguish this nefarious traffic in humen 
flesh, it has in fact revived to even a greater extent than that which 
was noticed in the last Report *; and that the Directors have reason 
to believe that, during the year 1810, not fewer than from 70,000 to 
80,000 Africans were transported as slaves from the western coast of 
Africa to the opposite shores of the Atlantic. They inform us that 
this enormous traffic was chiefly confined to that part of Africa 
which lies between Cape Palmos and Benguela; that the Portu- 

uese settlement at Bissao furnished the slave-traders with a point 

Fon which they could carry slaves without the risk of capture; and 
that divers collusions and frauds were practised by the owners of 
slave-ships, to elude the prohibitory enactments of the law which aims 
at the abolition of the Slave-Trade. By a variety of documents 
given in the Appendix, much light is thrown not only on the efforts 
of the slave-dealers to render the act of Abolition unpopular in 
Africa, but on the arts adopted by slave-merchants in Europe and 
America to prevent the seizure of their ships. As the Directors are 
fully awake to all the iniquity which is exercised on this occasion, we 
trust that their endeavours, with the aid of Government, will be ulti- 
mately crowned with success. ‘ Cases have been very numerous, in 
which subjects of the United States have been found, under the dis- 
guise of Spanish and Portuguese flags, prosecuting this nefarious 
traffic.’ 

Respecting the treatment of slaves in the West India islands, de- 
tails of a very affecting nature are communicated: but, while we read 
with horror of the brutality displayed by Mr. Hodge, a planter of 
Tortola, towards his slaves, our minds are relieved by the informa- 
tion that this monster in a human form was brought to justice; and 





* Sce M.R. Vol. lxvi. N.S. p. 446. 
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we applaud the noble conduct of Governor Elliot, who resisted the 
application for mercy made by the jury after having found Hodge 
guilty of murder, and who put the island under martial law ‘that' no 
attempt might be made to obstruct the execution of this atrocious 
offender. Such a commendable example cannot fail of striking terror 
into slave-owners ; and it will lead all planters to remember the kid 
and degree of legal protection which their slaves enjoy. rae} 

The last objects of this report, —the Comdition of the African cons 
tinent, and the means of its improvement,—open a very wide field of 
inquiry; and the Directors of this Institution have presented us with 
such interesting and amusing information, as they * hope will lead to 
the adoption of some new and beneficial measures with respect to 
Africa.’ Large districts of this continent are found to be susceptible 
of the most profitable cultivation; and the Directors have very hu- 
manely sent persons to different African chiefs, to convince them that 
they would obtain more riches by employing their people in cultiva- 
tion than by selling them for slaves. It appears from actual experi- 
ments that indigo, cotton, coffee, the sunn-plant of Bengal, which 
produces excellent hemp, and other profitable vegetables, may be 
raised in Africa. An extract is made from a journal of one Isaac, 
which anounces the death of Mr. Park; who, after having reached the 
Niger, was murdered on that river; but the Directors do not vouch 
for the truth of the statement ; they add, however, that ‘ the narrative 
of Mr. Park himself, and also that of Isaac,’ (the publication of which 
is promised, and probably by this time has made its appearance, ) ‘af- 
ford convincing evidence as to the great natural capacities, both agri- “ 
cultural 4nd commercial, of this neglected quarter of the globe.’ 
Completely to make out their case, the Directors proceed one step far- 
ther, and endeavour to prove not only the good qualities of the soil, 
but the capacities of the African race for improvement; a fact which 
some persons have presumed to call in question. The Directors state 
that * they have long felt a strong persuasion of the capacity of the 
African to fill the same place with the European in civil society, pro- 
vided the fair opportunities and advantages are afforded him of 
manifesting the native faculties of his mind.? They add, that 

‘ They have recently had a fresh proof exhibited to them, and 
to the world, of the unreasonableness of those prejudices, which, 
from viewing the Africans only in a situation of bondage and 
degradation, have led ‘to a contrary conclusion. The fact to 
which they allude is, the arrival in this country of Captain 
Paul Cuffee, an American black, in his own ship, The Traveller, 
navigated by himself, and manned, with a single exception, by 
persons of his own colour, ‘ Captain Cuffee having been in- 
formed of the efforts which had been made in favour of ‘his 
brethren in Africa, first by the Sierra Leone Company, and -after- 
wards by this Institution, was anxious to ascertain, by a personal 
view of Sierra Leone and its inhabitants, and by personal intercourse 
with the friends of Africa in this country, whether he himself could 
in any way become instrumental in promoting their objects. A licence 
was accordingly procured for him, which permitted him to take a 
cargo from America to Sierra Leone, and a return-cargo thence to 


y 4 England 
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England. He arrived at Liverpogl in the month of July last. 
Soon after his arrival he visited London; and such of the Directors 
as had an opportunity of conferring with him were much gratified by 
is general intelligence, the accuracy of his observations and state. 
ments, and the apparent elevation of his principles. He was after. 
wards invited to attend a meeting of the Committee of the Board, 
specially called for the purpase of conferring with him; which the 
illustrious Patron of thig Beciety honoured with his presence ; and 
the interview left a very favourable impression of his mental and 
moral qualities on the mind of his Royal Highness, (the Duke of 

Gloucester, ) and of all the Directors who attended. He gave a clear 
and encouraging account of what he had seen in Africa, and suggested 
many considerations which may eventually lead to important results. 
On these, however, the Directors need not now enter. He left Eng- 
land in the month of September last, on his return to Sierra Leone; 
from which place he intended to proceed to Massachusets, in 
America, where his family resides. 

‘ In relation to Captain Cuffee, it may be proper briefly to in- 
form the meeting, that by unwearied industry and well directed en- 
' terprise, under Providence, he has gradually risen from a state of 
poverty and obscurity, to the possession of considerable property, 
and to the enjoyment of a large share of consideration in society ; 
and that all this has been effected in the face of difficulties which 
would have been above the exertions of most men, and in spite of the 
prejudices which tend to retain in a state of unjust degradation all who 
derive their origin from Africa.’ 

' Encouraged by this striking instance, the Society have obtained 
from Sierra Leone two African youths, whom they have placed 
under the care of Mr. Lancaster ; and it is said that their progress 
during the nine months of their residence in England has been 
more rapid than it could have been expected to be. 

. Every part of this Report is substantiated by ample documents, 
which truly enrich the Appendix, and merit particular attention. We 
cannot advert to all the contents of these valuable papers: but we 
shall copy two short passages from the report of the Commissioners 
of African Inquiry, on the subjeet of the Slave-Trade, and on the 
settlement of Sierra Leone. Concerning the first, they observe ; ‘ We 
have not sufficient means to prevent the Slave-Trade in general from 
heing carried on ; but if, instead of opposing it generally, we confine 
ourselves for the present to some one branch of it, there is a great 
probability of our success there, and of a constant gradual extension 
of that success at a more remote period.’—Adverting to the Sierra 
Leone settlement, they tell us that ¢ its situation is extremely well 
chosen ; that it certainly has had the effect of diminishing, in a very 
great degree, the Slave-Trade in its neighbourhood ;’ and that, if as 
a settlement ‘it has fallen short of the sanguine expectations which had 
been formed of its success, there is every fair probability that Africa 
will ultimately derive much good from this settlement ; not rapidly in- 
deed, nor perhaps extensively, for this century, but still advancing as 
fast as can be reasonably expected from power and resources so slender 
and disproportioned to such a gigantic undertaking, as the auliaation 
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of De considerable portion of a continent so steeped in barbarity as 
Africa.’ . 

We wish to extend our notice of the other Addenda to this Re- 
port: but want of room, on this as on numerous occasions, obliges 
us to reluctant brevity. y 

Among the recommendations of this Institution, it may be said 
‘to be one that it is patronized by the intelligent and humane Society 
of Quakers. In the list of subscribers, weefind this item ; ‘ A mem- ~ 
ber of the Society of Friends, called Quakers, 525/.? While this 
Friend manifests a liberality far surpassing any other instance in the 
list, he modestly withholds his name. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 25. Observations on the late Treaty of Peace. with France ; so 
far as it relates to the Slave Trade: ina Lettertoa Friend. 8vo. 
1s. Butterworth and Son. 

Excepting Ministers, probably no persons in this country were 
aware that the treaty, which was hailed with universal extacy as 
giving security and peace to Europe, was to sanction the revival of 
the inhuman Slave-Trade on the coast of Africa, for at least five years 
to come. ‘The nation, in general, in a manner which does honour to 
the character of Britons, expresses its concern at having the glorious 
event of peace debased by a condition so repugnant to the principles of 
men and of Christians; and it feels astonished that our negotiators, 7 
after the pointed reprobation of this trade by the Legislature, could ; 
consent to allow the French (who were in a vanquished condition, and 
therefore not in a capacity to dictate terms, ) to resume a traffic which 
we had pronounced to be “ contrary to the principles of justice, hu- ’ 
manity, and sound policy.’”? Some reason which does not float on 
the surface must have led to this revolting measure ; and it is worthy 
of notice that, in our treaty with Sweden, in which we agree to cede 
to her the rich island of Guadaloupe, we restrain her from engaging 
in the Slave'Trade. 

The author of this letter is laudably indignant at the idea of our 
abandoning a great moral principle, and a great moral duty, to which 
the country was solemnly pledged: but he has not marked with suf- 
ficient reprobation the hypocritical wording of the article in question, 
which commences with talking about humanity, and then inflicts the 
most savage cruelty on millions! It is, indeed, contended by the 
letter-writer that the article was perfectly inadmissible; and that 
‘no nation is warranted in making itself a party to an engage- 
ment which has for its object transactions or trade which cannot 
be carried on without injustice, and inhumanity to others.’ - The 
grounds on which this concession to the French 1s opposed are solid ;. 

‘ Had the question been, whether the French should carry on the 
Slave-Trade, ‘Bon points on the coast of Africa in their possession, 
to colonies over which they had the dominion, ‘it would have been 
very different from that which is now before us. It might have in. 
volved the consideration, how far we, as a great maritime nation, 
should have been called upon to become the champions and protectors 
of the defenceless nations of Africa, against the opprcssions of those 
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who should.attempt to carry their inhabitants into slavery and misery. 
Although there may be less difficulty, even in that question, than 
may at first,sight he admitted; yet we are not now under the neces- 
sity of coming to a determination on that part of the subject. In our 
present case, the points and settlements on the coast of Africa to be 
given up, jas well as the colonies in the Indies, are our own; they are 
under our protection ; andthe question is, whether we have any right 
to give them up, with the avowed intention of permitting all the 
horrors of that trade,. which, in those very places, we consider so in- 
famous.as to render it proper to visit its agents with the penalties of 
felony. At present those places and islands do not belong to the 
French, they have no natural right or claim to them; and if we 
think it expedient, or convenient, to cede them to France, it is our 
moral duty, and therefore with respect to us, as a nation, a political 
obligation, to take care that their inhabitants are not, by any agree- 
ment or admission on our part, given up to certain pillage, slavery, 
and murder. ) 

‘ The difficulty which will attend the abolition, at the end of five 
years, furnishes another reason why the article should not have been 
agreed to.’ 

Let us look at it in another point of view : 

‘ The effect, which this revival of the trade will have upon the 
coast of Africa, will be horriblee~ Now, the African slave-dealers 
turn their attention to other pursuits ; and the cruelty and murder con 
nected with their wicked occupation, have greatly abated, or entirely 
ceased. A friendly intercourse with Europeans is increasing ; and 
the inhabitants are beginning to feel the benefits of civilization.— 
Of what advantage can our forts and settlements be in civilizing 
the natives on one side of ariver, (as Sierra Leone is situated,) when 
a French factory (as the island of Gambia will be) is situated on the 
other? And when its command of the river will encourage all those 
disgraceful practices considered necessary for procuring slaves, which 
at once degrade the natives and destroy their happiness.’ 

In what an aukward situation must we be, on the coast of Africa! 
How irritating it will be to see the French in possession of this traffic, 
to the exclusion of ourselves! They will be allowed to prosecute, 
without 2 competitor, a trade in which a.British merchant cannot en- 
gage without being guilty of felony ! : 
fi "The writer replies with much ability to the arguments which have 
been urged in favour of this heart-rending measure ; and he encou- 
rages a hope that, in ac of the numerous petitions to Par- 
liament against the renewal of the Slave-Trade, his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters will use all their address with the French government to pre- 
vent its horrid commencement. By the Sixth Report of the African 
Institution, (the subject of the preceding article,) it will be found 
that our exertions for the abolition of the Slave-Trade have been far 
from effectual ; and if the French are allowed to visit the coasts of 
Arica for the purpose of procuring negroes to be transported across 
the Atlantic, our splendid visions of the civilization of Africa will 
Be visions indeed, and the miseries of the negro-race be indefinitely 


protracted ! . , 
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Art. 26. Some Inquiry into the Constitutional Character of the Queen- 
Consort of England. 8vo. pp. 51. 2s. 6d. Ridgway. 1814. 
_ A pamphlet that might boast of more finished style and more art- 
ful reasoning, than this Inquiry exhibits, has often fallen’ into ‘our 
hands: but we have rarely met with one which contained a more clear, 
full, and honest statement of a very important question. The author 
contrives to stand on the best terms with his readers; no man will 
suspect him of playmg the courtier; while, on the other hand, he 
steers equally clear of faction, and we are satisfied tliat it is the publie 


jnterest which he has in view. Although the question which he 


ursues is raised by certain notoriéus disputes of the day, he conducts 
it in a candid and dispassionate manner: clearly shewing that, in the 
case of a demise of the sovereign, the constitution and the public weal 
indispensibly require that the new King and Queen should be crowned 
at the usual time, and in the usual manner. He contends that the pre- 
cedent of deferring the Queen’s coronation, in the reign of HenryVII. 
was a flagrant violation of the constitution, while the ultimate adop- 
tion of the ceremony proves its obligstory nature ; and he successfully 
controverts the doctrine that the monarch has no adviser in his do- 
mestic concerns. Equally forcible are the observations by which he 
shews that a Queen-consort is legally and constitutionally, except in 
criminal transactions, a single woman ; and he explains several usages 
of the constitution, which would otherwise be anomalous, by shewing 
that they refer to this doctrine. . 
It is also maintained that the coronation of a Queen-consort is a 
recognition, by the people, of the right of her children to succeed to 
the crown. Without going the length of laying this down as a legal 
proposition, we admit the usual effect of tie ceremony to be, in this 
respect, as great as it is represented by the author; and we fully 
agree with him in thinking that a departure from the usual mode 


of observing it should not, on any account, be allowed. Jo 


Art. 27. Recueil de Décrets, Ordonnances, &c.; i.e. A Collection 
of Decrees, Orders, Treaties of Peace, Manifestoes, Proclamations, 
Speeches, &c. &c. of Napoleon Bonaparte, and of the Members 
of the French Government, from November 1799 to the Year 1812 
inclusive. Extracted from the Moniteur, by Lewis Goldsmith, 
Notary. 8vo. 4 Vols. London. 1813. 

No person, we believe, will rejoice more than Mr. Goldsmith that 
the reign of Napoleon has ceased, since the publication of these papers 
respecting his government ; and though an equal interest in them will 
not now prevail, they will remain curious and valuable documents 
for consultation. Mr. G. before furnished us with a similar repo- 
sitory ; which he has continued to the year 1812, and promises to 
resume, to the end, as it will now be, of the imperia/ sway. No 
comiments are added by the editor to the papers themselves: which, 
as he observes, exhibit to the reader ‘ the system of French govern. 
ment with respect to legislation, interior administration, exterior po- 
licy, and the internal and external police which it exercises in France 
and in foreign states.’ A copious Index is very properly subjoined, 
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: Art.28. Letters to the Rev. John Pye Smith, D.D. on the Sacrifice 
of Christ ; occasioned by his Sermon, preached March 11. 1813, 
before the Patrons and Students of the Protestant Dissenting 
“Academy at Homerton. By W.J. Fox. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Johnson and Co. | 
Though calm inquiry and amicable discussion were virtues little 

cultivated by our old theologians, we are pleased to observe them 

coming into fashion with our modern religious disputants ; who argue 
with more civility, and restrain if they do not quite suppress all feel- 
ings of irritation. "7 the strange doctrine of Satisfaction, we wished 
to hear two sensible friends fairly dispute ; because such an amica col- 
Jatie would soon shew how far it was or was not tenable. If Dr. Smith 
has not voluntarily undertaken to enter the lists of controversy 
with Mr. Fox, the latter, while he comments on the sermon of 
the former, treats him with great respect, and addresses him in these 
letters as one who is high in his esteem. So far, Mr. Fox cannot be 
suspected of any design of which Dr. Smith can disapprove ; and 
the mode which he adopts, in replying to certain passages in the 
sermon, is calculated to do justice to the subject, by bringing into 
full view the insuperable difficulties which press on the commonly 
received doctrines of the transfer of guilt, and of satisfaction made to 

Divine Justice, by this process. 

Mr. Fox, having been educated by Dr. Smith in the principles of 
Calvinism, enjoyed ample opportunities for thoroughly understanding 
it ; and many prejudices ust have been encountered, and much must 
he have examined and reflected, before he cou!d have brought himself 
to reject it. Weconsider these letters, therefore, as of no little value 
in the controversy to which they relate. They prove the writer to 
have a good mind as well as a good understanding ; and it appears to 
us that his arguments cannot be easily overturned. As the figurative 
language of Scripture, respecting sacrifices and atonements, is liable 
to be mistaken, it would be of great service to consider this matter, in 
the first instance, purely by the light of reason ; because, if the doc- 
trine asserted be impossible in the nature of things, or involves ar 
absurdity, those portions of Scripture which are adduced in its favour 
must be misunderstood. Several passages in Mr. Fox’s letters tend 
to this point. After having followed the preacher through the texts 
by which he would prove the satisfaction of Divine Justice by the 
death and sacrifice of Christ, Mr. F. states ‘the inconsistencies’ con- 
vected with the doctrine of Satisfaction;’ and, in his fourth letter, he 
observes to Dr. Smith that 

‘ The first contradiction which offers itself to notice is that, on 
your system, God pardons and punishes the very same offence. Christ 
has borne the guilt and punishment of believers, and yet they are said 
to be forgiven. A debt is only once payable: a crime only once 
punishable. Let the principle of substitution be admitted ; still the 
sinner cannot be required to suffer both in his surety and his own 
person. If another for him has discharged the debt, sustained the 
curse, he need not implore his deliverance of the mercy of God, but 
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may demand it from his justice, When a man tells me that God has 
forgiven his sins, and in the same breath that Christ endured, in his 
stead, the punjshment of those sins, he makes two assertions, either 
of which may perhaps be correct, but which cannot both be true.’ 

We recommend the whole of this pamphlet to the consideration: of 
the theological reader. We have not leisure regularly to follow. the 
writer through each of his seven letters, but, as a farther specimen of 
the clearness of his conceptions, we shall. quote his remarks on the 

‘# transferable nature of vice and virtue. ‘ 

¢ Your system also supposes the transferable nature of guilt and 
innocence. ‘ Jesus Christ voluntarily sustained the gui/t and punish- 
ment of sin.’”? (P, 28.) The active obedience of the Lord Christ 
is freely and graciously imputed to the pardoned sinner.’? (P. 56.) 
These assertions are alike opposed to reason and Scripture. In, no 
place is Christ called guilty, nor are his sufferings ever termed.a 
punishment. Nowhere is it said that the righteousness of Christ 
becomes the righteousness of those who believe in him. How can.it 
possibly be indifferent to a lawgiver whether the transgressor suffer, in 
his own person, or by a substitute? ‘T'he desire of an innocent. per- 
son to stand in the place of a guilty one does not make him deserving 
of punishment, nor can his suffering answer the object of punishment, 
whether we suppose that object to be the reformation of the indivi, 
dual, or the well-being of society? 

In the miscellaneous remarks, Mr. Fox calls Dr. Smith to task for 
an unguarded expression or two: but, in conclusion, he speaks in the 
handsomest terms of his late tutor, and bears the fullest testimony to 
his amiable and candid spirit. Mo-y. 
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Art.29. Two Discourses designed ior the Use of Servants, wherein 
their Duties are explained and enforced by Precepts and Examples 
drawn from the Holy Bible. 8vo. 1s. Spence. 

Why is not the author’s name prefixed to this useful and much. 
wanted publication? No class of the community stands in more 
need of a serious lecture than servants; and we were pleased to see 
two discourses addressed to their attention, which are very plain, and 
constructed on a judicious plan: the preacher having brought toge- 
ther, in one view, all the parts of Scripture which describe the situa- 
tion and enforce the duties of servants. The doctrines here incul- 
cated are compressed into the following passages : 

‘ That the different ranks and employments of men are ap- 
pointed by God: that He, with infinite wisdom,’ goodness, and 
power, -places each of us in that situation, which is most cal- 
culated to promote our eternal salvation: that it is consequently 
our duty to be therewith content; that the true happiness of 
man consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth, but in the favour of God: that this favour is to be obtained 
equally by digh and low, rich and poor, if we fear God and keep his 
commandments. — , 

‘ That the peculiar duties of servants are honesty, sobriety, 
fidelity, watchfulness, patience, diligence, and a constant desire to 
please their masters, and to promote their interest and happiness by 

every 
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every means in.their power; that the pious discharge ef these duties 
will not fail to. secure.to them. the love and esteem of their masters, 
and of all good men, and the favour and blessing of God;. peace 
and tranquillity at the hour of death, and a never-fading crown of 
glory.in the world to come.’ : | 
It-appears, from a short preface, that the horrid murder of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bonar by their man-servant led the preacher to the composition 
and publication of these discourses ; which, we hope, will not only be 
read ¢o servants, but read and considered Ly them. Mo y 
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CoRRESPONDENCE. 

In replying to Mr. Rootsey’s communication, on the subject of 
his New Notation of Music, reviewed in our Number for May last, we 
shall begin with the concluding paragraph of it, and assure Mr. R. 
that pithave no interest whatever inthe old notation, or any other 
of the subject ; nor any attachment to it which does not arise 

m a fair opmion of its sufficiency for the purpose to which it is 
applied. en Mr. R. puts to us the propositions with which he 

oses his letter, it escaped him, perhaps, to observe that he begs the 
whole question. If his plan does not offer some substantial advantages, 
it is not of much consequence that by it music can be printed cheaper 
than it is at present ; and, as to the greater facility of learning, that 
is a point which, as we stated, we can only concede to a certain 
extent: because, if simple melody, or even plain counterpoint, can be 
read more easily in the new mode of notation, (which we do not 
admit; ) we still think that this will never be the case with music of a 

"> +s more complicated description. 

With respect to one of our reasons for preferring the old notation, 
viz. because it presents the notes in the relation of high and low, we 
grant that those terms cannot be pene to the notes in precisely the 
same sense as they are to the staff; their use with reference to the 
former is metaphorical : but so it is when we speak of high and low 
numbers in arithmetic, of a sigh wind, of high life, of Jow company, 
and in many other instances. They are in fact generally applied to 
subjects admitting of gradation ; and, in the present case, it does not 
strike us that any good is gained by substituting the terms shri//] and 
grave, the latter of which is also metaphorical, and the former (to our 
apprehension at least) very unappropriate: since few people would 
consent to apPry the term shrii/ to the beautiful liquid tones of the 
upper part of the voices of Mrs. Billington and Madame Catalani *. 


* This reminds us of Guido’s lines, 
; ‘6 Ceterum tonantis vocis 
Si ludent acumina, 
Superabit Philomela, 
Aut vocalis asina.’’ 
Freely translated (by Dr. Burney, we believe,) thus: 
«* At shrillness if he only aim, 
The nightingale his strain may shame, 
And stiil more loud and deep the lay 
Which bulls can roar-and asses bray.” 
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Let any tertffs whatever be used, we think it is rete an to 
have a notation which, by its effect on the eye, awakens the ideas 
of those terms ; and into that proposition the whdle of ‘this’ part of 
the subject resolves itself. _— | 
Mr. Rootsey conceives that the use of the terms igh and /ow has 
arisen from the notation, and not the notation from the terms. This 
seems to us to be of no importance to the argument: but, with 
respect to the fact which he states, ‘ that the contrivers of the nota- 
tion placed those notes which were previously called high at the 
bottom of the staff, and those at the top which had been previously 
called low,’ it is quite new to us, if it be meant to say that the 
ascending scale of tones was ever expressed by a descending stale of 
notation. It appears to us to be more material that the modern 
notation was introduced to supersede that which was previously in 
use; and which consisted of alphabetical letters. bearmg diflerent 
denominations, but which was found inconvenient (just as we should 
have supposed that it would) when the science of music began to 
extend itself beyond the Canto Fermo of the monks. The invention 
has been commonly ascribed, but probably on insufficient grounds, to 
Guido, the monk of Arezzo; and its early adoption and subse. 
quent continued use appear to us strong, though not conclusive, 
proofs in favour of its utility. That it would admit of improvement, 
we are ready to grant ; indeed, the reduction of the lines of the staff 
to five, instead of the Italian staff which had ten lines, isan instance 
in point ; though in that particular, we think, the improvement could 
not be carried farther; and we had rather, on the score of utilit 
merely, see something done to effect as great an improvement x 
the least possible change, than be carried back quite to first principles, 
in order to accomplish an entire change of our practice. With « 
view to its philosophical accuracy as well as its ingenuity, Mr. Root- 
sey’s plan seemed to us to deserve the favourable report which we 
gave of it in those respects; and we feel sure that his candour will 
excuse our differing from him as to its other advantages. 
We have to apologize to our readers for this long replication, 
which we must yet extend farther in order to give Mr. Rootsey an 


. yopportunity of explaining himself as to the mode of expressing the 


value of notes, on which subject an error of the press (as it appears) 
misled us in reviewing his work. — He says: 


“* I was exceedingly sorry to find that I was misunderstood upon the 
subject of the value of notes in a bar, because I ground my principal claith 
to attention upon the precision of my method. An unfortunate error of 
the press appears to have occasioned this misunderstanding. In the pas- 
sage cited by you the time is triple, and the measure consists of four notes, 
which should have been arranged into three times, and omitting the ae 
renthesis they should have stood thus, nm hin; in mycopy, the two first 
of these notes are joined instead of being separated, and in yours the two 
last are separated instead of being joined. It may be proper for me to 
observe that always, in writing music, before I put the parenthesis, I take 
care to have the times of the measure properly separated, and I afterwards 
insert them so that they may not render the times of the measure incon- 
spicuous; but, in printing, the too great curvature of the types used for a 

paren- 
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perensloni; occasions some inconveniercé which might very easily be 
remedied. 

‘© When I first considered of the application of all the letters'in the 
alphabet and their order to the purpose of musical notation, it became 
necessary: for me to devise a. method of expressing accurately the value 
or relative duration of the notes. This I first effected principally by 
pecs over several of them, and in this stage'I sent it to Mr. Nicholson, 
who mentions in his Journal, Vol. xxiv. page 153. the cause of its not 
appearing in that work. It afterwards occurred to me that the most 
scientific plat would be to supersede all characters for this purpose, by 
arranging the notes in every measure into times. Iam informed that 
Earl Stanhope, who takes such lively interest in the promotion of the 
arts, has paid much attention to this subject; and from some of his papers 
which I fa ye seen, his Lordship’s method appears to be coincident with 
mine, &s I presented it to Mr. Nicholson, in the circumstance of ex- 
pressing the duration by characters in a separate line from the letters. 
It was from this consideration that I felt myself cbliged to mention 
wherein the novelty of my plan chiefly consisted, not that I conceived 
its novelty to be an advantage, or that the plan was to be judged of by , 
any other standard than. its utility. In what manner I have expressed 
the absolute and the relative duration of each notc, you have not ex- 
plained in your sketch, and this I consider as the most important part of 
my notation. | 

‘* How I have connected notes of different denominations will appear } 
from example 28. at the syllable savine, where a tie, or a parenthesis, 
embraces notes of different denominations; for if each time be equal to 
a crotchet, h will be a crotchet, and g and k two quavers. In the 23d 
measure of example 27, and in the 4th of example 2, I have shewn how 
I express semiquavers coming after 2 pricked crotchet. In the first case, 
r, because it stands before a note which bears a dot over it, is protracted 
half its length and rendered cqual to three quavers, and the remaining 


notes tp become each equal to a semiquaver, to make up the rest of the 
measure.” f 


We must not conclude without noticing an erratum in our article 
to which this note refers. In page g1. line 10, the expression should 
have been, ** and the bass. notes, or, more properly speaking, the 
notes below middle C,”” &c.: but, in printing, the words in italics 
were misplaced in the subsequent lines, owing to an intricate inter- 


lineation in the MS. J.Hoa- 











It will give us real ‘pleasure to comply with the wishes of ¢ A 
Steady Old Friend,” at the first opportunity. 





M. B. will find an account of the object of his sollicitude in our 
next Appendix, if our intentions can be fulfilled. 
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